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A. C. ARMSTRONG & SON 


HAVE NOW READY: 
Is There Salvation After Death? sy ke. p. Morais, D.D., LL.D, 


Professor in Lane Theological Seminary, Cincinnati. Crown 8vo, cloth, $1.25 


“ The aim of this treatise is toconsider,in its more practical aspects, the important question now under dis. 
cussion, whether there ts in fact, as is alleged, a proclamation of Christ and of Salvation through Him in thé 
Intermediate State. The answer to this question ts sought first of all by an examination of the various passage 
of Scripture introduced in proof of this new dogma, and a comprehensive presentation of the biblical evidenc 
against it. The witness of Christian symbolism, ancient and modern, ts next cited to show that the dogma has n 
true standing among the credenda of historic Christianity. And finally the question is considered in the light 
the relations of the dogma to Christian Theology, and to religious experience. 

‘* The discussion is timely, and will command general attention. The volume contains a full index of ti 
topics discussed, and alsoof authors and works referred to.” 


UNIFORM WITH “PARABOLIC TEACHING” AND ‘\MIRACULOUS ELEMENT IN THE 
GOSPELS,” A NEW EDITION OF 
The Humiliation of Christ in its Physical, Ethical, and Official Aspects. 
(Being the Sixth of the Cunningham Lectures.) By Rev. A. B. Bruce, D.D. 1 vol. 
8vo, cloth, gilt top, $2.50. 


“ These lectures are well worthy of the name they bear, and of their precursors in the series; and the book 
which they are published, with ample notes and references, will be valuable to theologians, supplying a want inth 
literature of the subject, and containing many fruitful germs of thought. Dr. Bruce's style is uniformly cle 
and vigorous, and this book of his has the rare advantage of being at once stimulating and satisfying to the mind 
inahigh degree. He has given us a book that will really advance the theological understanding of the great tru 
that forms its subject.” —BriTISH AND FoREIGN EVANGELICAL REVIEW. 

Tue BritisH QuARTERLY Review says: “We regard this volume as @ substantial contribution to the best school 
of Constructive Theology amongst us.” 


ALSO, JUST READY, NEW (THIRD) EDITION OF 


The Parabolic Teaching of Christ. A systematic and Critical Stud 
of the Parables of Our Lord. By Rev. A.B. Bruce, D.D. 8vo, cloth, gilt top, $2.50, 

““ This Third Edition of ‘The Parabolic Teaching of Christ’ has been carefully revised by me. I take thi 
opportunity of returning thanks for the very appreciative manner in which this book has been received in thi: 
country by clergymen and other friends connected with all denominations. I feel as if l must,in some measure, 


have succeeded in reflecting the spirit of Christ our Master and Lord in these studies of His incomparable say. 
ings.” —AUTHOR’S PREFACE. 


The Miraculous Element in the Gospels. By arexanner Batmai 
Bruce, D.D. 8vo, cloth, gilt top, $2.50. 


“Tt will take rank at once among the standard treatises upon its always important and engrossing theme. Ii 
ts an elaborate study—the fruit of wide-reaching and Ja research and patient reflection. The result o 
these studies is that the volume ts a powerful defence of the miracles as an essential feature of the religion o 
Christ. It is a cause of congratulation to the whole Christian public that so valuable a course of lectures has bee 
given to the whole world in so available shape.’’—BostTon CONGREGATIONALIST. 


THIRD EDITION NOW READY OF 
The Parables of Our Saviour. Expounded and Illustrated. By Wm. M 


Taytor, D.D., LL.D. Uniform with same author’s “ Limitations of Life,” and ‘‘ Con 
trary Winds,” and other Sermons. Crown 8vo, cloth, $1.75. 


Curistian Leaver: “ Recent research has opened up great wealth of fresh lore bearing upon the suggestio 
of the Parables, and these Dr. Taylor has not only mastered, but assimilated.” 


Romanism and the Reformation, from the Standpoint of Prophecy. |! 
Rev. H. GRATTAN GUINNESS, author of “ Light for the Last Days,” ‘‘ Approaching End 
of the Age,” etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


Contents : Daniel's Foreview of Romanism — John’s Foreview of Romanism—Paul’s Foreview of Romanism 
Interpretation of this Triple Prophecy in Pre-Reformation Times, and its Practical Effect — Its Interpretation in Pos 
Refurmation Times, and Practical Effect — Double Foreview of the Reformation in Old Testament Types, and Ne 


Testament Prophecies. 
A NEW WORK ON PALESTINE. 


Palestine in the Time of Christ. By Epmonp StrapFer, D.D., Professo 
in the Protestant Theological Faculty of Paris. Translated by Annie H. Holmden 
With Maps and Plans. Full crown 8vo, cloth, $3.00. 


This work is a series of studies of the social and religious life of the Jews in the first century. Its aim is t 
throw light on the contemporary history of the New Testament, and thus to facilitate an intelligent study of t 
Gospels. 

_ ATHENAUM says: ‘‘ Dr. Stapfer may be congratulated on the successful way tn which he has acco 
plished his task. He has studied the diversified topics he treats of, and has generally drawn his materials fro 
the best authorities, arranging it in lucid order. Few guides will be found more useful in urveying the vari 
details into which a comprehensive subject ieads him. There is no English book that can be put beside it as occ 
Dying the same ground. The results of much reading and learned research are presented in a popular dresi 
After a careful perusal of all its contents we ave able to commend the volume,” 


Copies of these books sent on receipt of price, postpaid, by 


A. C. ARMSTRONG & SON, 714 Broapway, New York. 
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DR. NEWMAN SMYTH’S LATEST WORK. 


CHRISTIAN FACTS AND FORCES. 


By NEWMAN SMYTH, D. D., LL. D. 
1 vol. 12mo, $1.50. 


These sermons are characterized by the same breadth of view, earnestness of spirit, comprehensive- 
ness of thought, and religious fervor which Dr. Smyth’s readers have learned to look for in every 
work from his hand. No preacher of the day is more satisfactory to those who care most of all fo: 
the heart of things religious, and who believe that each generation must interpret for itself the greatest 
truths. The title of this volume is significant of the point of view and spirit of its writer. He deals 
continually and with singular power with the facts and forces of the spiritual life. His preaching is 
therefore vital and dynamic rather than theological and mechanical. His appeal is made continually 
to the spiritual consciousness, and to the actual history of men under the pressure of actual living ; 
hence the vitality and reality of his preaching and his writing. No one can read such sermons as 
these without being sensible of the value of the intellectual method represented here; nor, if he be 
familiar with the sermons of an earlier date, without the consciousness that the modern pulpit is 
decidedly in advance of the pulpit of other days in the directness and force with which it deals with 
living questions, and in the vitality and reality of its conceptions of spiritual laws and forces. — The 
Christian Union. 

DR. SMYTH’S OTHER WORKS. 


FAITHS IN NEW LIGHT. Newand re-| THE REALITY OF FAITH. 12mo, $1.50. 
vised Edition. 12mo, $1.50. ; THE ORTHODOX THEOLOGY OF TO-DAY. Re- 
DORNER ON THE FUTURE STATE. With an| vised Edition, with Special Preface. 12mo, 
Introduction and Notes. 12mo, $1.00. | $1.25. 


THE RELIGIOUS FEELING. A Study of Faith. 12mo, $1.25. 


HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 


By Georce P. Fisner, D. D., LL. D., Professor of Ecclesiastical History in Yale University. 
8vo, with numerous maps, $3.50. 


Prof. Fisher here presents in a single volume a complete history of the Christian Church, fully ex- 
biting also the relations of the history of Christianity and of the Church to contemporaneous secular 
istory, and giving a sufficiently complete survey of the history of theological doctrine. The work 

designed not for students only, but for intelligent readers generally, being in the best sense popular 

well as scholarly and original. 


A SPLENDID WORK FOR EVERY BIBLE READER. 


WORD-STUDIES IN THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


y Marvin R. Vincent, D. D. The Synoptic Gospels, Acts of the Apostles, and the Epistles of 
Peter, James, and Jude. 8vo, $4.00 

Ttis just like no other work on the New Testament that we Tlis volume is an intensely interesting one, and will be 
find elsewhere, and therefore it fills a niche that has | welcomed by thousands of Bible students as a most valu- 
herto been left empty. — Rev Taropore L. Currier, D.D. | ab'e addition to biblical literature. — Boston Traveller. 

A delicious book. Thousands will take delight in hand- The work occupies a position almost unique in its im- 
i the gems which Dr. Vincent has brought to view by | portance to biblical study. — Philadelphia Presbyterian. 
careful research and judicious discrimination. — Rev. 

DWARD Crossy, D. D. 


THE ETHICAL IMPORT OF DARWINISM. A Work ona New Plan. 
Prof. J. G. Scuurman, of Cornell University. THE STORY OF THE PSALMS. 


1 vol. 12mo, $1.50. By Henry Van Dyke, D.D. 12mo, $1.50. 


The object of this volume is to distinguish be-| In writing the story of some of the Psalms the 
en science and speculation in the application | desire of Dr. Van Dyke has been to bring these 
Darwinism to morals. While the author ac- | ancient poems into close connection with the lives 

pts as proven the results of evolutionary science, | and experiences of the men who wrote them. This 
ere it deals with matter and life, he subjects the | method of connecting the Psalms with their au- 
ical theories that are associated with Darwinism | thors is new, and the subject has been treated in 
the most searching scrutiny. a fresh and suggestive manner. 





*,* These books for sale by all booksellers, or sent, post-paid, on receipt of price, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 743-745 Broadway, New York. 
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In Choosing a Hymn-Book take the Best. 














Rev. J. S. DICKSON, Pastor Woodland Presbyterian oat ce eae and 
° ° ole ° abba orship, 75¢. 
Church, Philadelphia, and a rare musician and mange FOR PRAYER & PRAISE 
says: “I have just gone over the ‘Carmina Sanctorum MEETINGS. 


by Rev. Drs. Hitchcock, Eddy, and Mudge, and find that “Hits the Golden Mean.” 








it is by all odds the best hymnal I have ever seen.” 

Rev. THOS. B. McLEOD, Clinton Ave. Church, Brooklyn, N. Y.— “It satisfies 
me beyond anything of the kind I have ever seen. Of course, the names of the editors 
warranted high reputation. But considering the progress made in this direction, and 
the number of fine Hymn Books recently published, I was not prepared to see a work 
so eclipsing as this.” 

EDWARD H. MERRILL, President Ripon College. — “The Carmina Sanctorum 
is a superb book in all ways. I advise churches about to change books to examine 
this one.” 

Rev. PHILIP SCHAFF, D. D. —“ It is a model collection.” 

Rev. P. T. FARWELL, Stockbridge, Mass. — “‘ The book is a thorough delight.” 

E. C. EVANS, St. Paul, Minn. —“It has already contributed not a little to the 
enriching of the devotional part of our services.” 


CONGREGATIONALIST. -— “One of the most practically serviceable hymnals 


which we have seen.” 


Rev. C. H. PARK- Presitent Hitchcack’s Rev. J. E. RANKIN, 
HURST, D. D., Madi- O D. D., Orange, N. J.— 


son Square Pres. Ch., * As to the hymns, they 
N. Y.— “I have exam- F cil- 
hei welts entiafnatt d The Newest Church Hymn er sep oe . 
ed with satisfaction an Book, and the Best. ul hand of one who wi 
delight Dr. Hitchcock’s ] ‘The nearest to +.” always be remembered 
iene Bonet M he Christian Union. f th h , 
ina Sanctorum. My or the charm, purity, 
church has long used his and elegance of all his 
books and would not be literary work.” 
likely to use any other.” 


SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES, Puaitaperpnia. — “It is a book of great merit, as 
might be expected from the character and experience of its editors.” 

INDEPENDENT, New York. —“ Any congregation that likes to have its hymnal 
represent careful thought and full culture, would do well to examine this collection of 
Carmina Sanctorum.” 

EVANGELIST, N. Y.— “The hymns are only the choicest, and they have been 
carefully edited by that accomplished authority in hymnody, Dr. Hitchcock. . . . As 
the American Churches have grown in taste and capacity for musical expression in 
worship, this book seems to meet their wants completely, giving them plenty of tunes 
they can and will sing, and at the same time educating their taste and improving their 
public worship.” 





SPECIAL PRICE LIST 


For Examination end Introduction. 


Hymns and Tunes, complete.............. $1.20 | Hymns only, Pocket Edition...........-++ $0.45 
The Same, with Responsive Readings....... 1.40 | Chapel Edition, Hymns and Tunes.......-- 5 
Hymns only, Pew Edition................; .75 | The Same, with Responsive Readings.....- 90 


Scripture Readings (from Revised Version), 60 cents. 





Returnable Examination Copies sent to Pastors and Committees upon request. 





A. S. BARNES & CO., 111 & 113 William St., New York. 
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‘Natural Law in the Spiritual World. 


By HENRY DRUMMOND, F.R.S.E., F.G.S. 
Author’s Edition. 438 Pages. Price $1.00. 


{> “Natural Law is the latest and most magnificent discovery of science.” 


CONTENTS: 
Preface. Growth. Environment. 
Introduction. Death. Conformity to Type. 
Biogenesis. Mortification. Semi-Parasitism. 
Degeneration. Eternal Life. Parasitism. 
Classification. 


Its originality will make it almost a revelation. —Christian Union. 
If you read only one book this year, let it be “ Natural Law in the Spiritual World.” — American 


Institute of Christian Philosophy. 


This is one of those rare books which find a new point of view from which old things themselves 


become new. — Chicago Standard. 


Too much cannot be said in praise of it, and those who fail to read it will suffer a serious loss. — 


The Churchman. 


The enchantments of an unspeakably fascinating volume by Professor Drummond have had an 


exhilarating effect each time we have opened its 
Clergyman’s Magazine. 


pages or thought over its delightful contents. — 


This is a remarkable and important book. The theory it enounces may, without exaggeration, be 


termed a discovery. — Aberdeen Free Press. 


For sale by ali Booksellers. 


Sent, post-paid, on receipt of price. 


JAMES POTT & COMPANY, New York. 





BOOKS FOR CHRISTIAN THINKERS 


Henry Ward Beecher. 


A Summer in England. 
Addresses, Lectures, and Sermons delivered there in 1866; 
with fuil account of the trip, receptions, etc., by J. B. 
Poxp. Photographic Portrait. Cloth, gilt top, $2.00. 


Evolution and Religion. 
Part I. Theoretical and Doctrinal ; paper, 50 cents. Part 
Il. Practical and Vital; paper, $1.00. The two parts in 
1 vol., cloth, $1.50. 


Yale Lectures on Preaching. 
I. Personal Elements ; II. Social and Religious Machinery; 
Ill. Christian Doctrines and their Use. Thirty-three 
ae 960 pages. Three vols. inone. Vellum cloth, 


; Sermons. 
Ellinwood’s Reports. Vols. of 1873-4; October, ’°82-April, 
83; April-October, °84. Vellum cloth, $1.50 per vol. 


Royal Truths. 
Brief passages selected from Sermons, Lecture-room Talks, 
ete. Cloth, $1.25. 
Norwood; 
Oz, VILLAGE LIFE IN NEW ENGLAND. A Novel. 
Cloth, $1.25. 
Plymouth Pulpit. 


Send for list of back numbers, with special prices for as- 
sorted lots. 


Beecher as a Humorist. 
Excerpts, selected by ELEANOR Kirk. Cloth, $1.00. 
Sermons in apothegm. — Rochester Democrat. 

Even his non-admirers are compelled to quote his home 
truths, from their bright, incisive form of statement. — 
Providence Telegram. 





OF GENERAL 


Religious Interest. 


The Gospel History. 


A Monotessaron. With Notes, original and selected ; Chro- 
nological Index; Index of Persons, Places, and Topics, 
with over 8,000 references ; Index of Scripture passages 
used in the Text; List of the 300 authors quoted. By 
James R. Grimore (Edmund Kirke), and Rev. LyMan 
=" D. D. Crown 8vo, 840 pages. Cloth, red edges, 

1.50. 


Unique, compact, interesting. —Prof. A. C. KENDRICK, 
D. D., University of Kochester. 


Reason and Revelation 


HAND IN HAND. By Rev. T. M. MoWurxney, D. D. 
Crown 8vo. 594 pages. Cloth, $1.50. 
Strong, clear, cogent.— The Lutheran (Phil.). 


Heavenly Recognition. 


By Rev. T. M. McWatnney, D.D. The natural and scrip- 
tural argument for personal immortality, and identity 
after this life. 12mo, cloth, 60 cents. 


The American Version: 


REVISED NEW TESTAMENT. Edited by Rev. Roswet. 
D. Hircncock, D. D., President Union Theological Semi- 
nary. Cloth, 80 cents. Also 

REVISED BOOK OF PSALMS. Edited by Rev. J. G. 
LansinG, D. D., Prof. Old Testament Languages and Exe- 
gesis, Theological Seminary, New Brunswick, N. J. 
Cloth, 25 cents. The two in one vol., red edges, $1.00. 
Both have the preferred renderings of the American he- 
visers embodied in the text. 


FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, 


27 Park Place, New York. 
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THE 


OVERLAND MONTHLY 





























The OvERLAND MonTBLY, established twenty years ago, has grown with 
the growth of California and the Pacific Coast. It has long been recognized 
as the only successful literary magazine published west of the Alleghanies. 
The leading feature of the coming year will be illustrated descriptive articles. 
Northern, Central, and Southern California, Oregon, Puget Sound, Alaska, 
Arizona, and the Rocky Mountain region will receive especial attention. 

It is not too much to say that without the OVERLAND MONTHLY it is | 
impossible to keep informed upon the resources and growth of the Pacific 
Coast. Without lowering its high literary standard the magazine has become 
essential to the home-seeker and the investor, because it deals in a practical 
way with the development of the West. 

To lovers of literature the OVERLAND offers each month the best literary 
product of a group of new and brilliant writers. Its stories of Western ad- 
venture and mountaineering, Indian studies, and Pioneer sketches have be- 
come famous. Its short stories cover the entire range of Western life, from 
mining-camp days to the living present, and have been one of the strongest 
features of the magazine. Its literary reviews, editorials, and poems rank 










with the best of corresponding Eastern work. I 

0 

T 

Advertisers who wish to reach the best class of readers west of the Missis- a 

sippi, should use the pages of the OvERLAND MONTHLY: Eastern agent, f°"? 
J. Walter Thompson, 89 Park Row, New York. 


———$4.00 PER YEAR——= 8 


One Sample Copy Twenty-five Cents. 


The Overland Monthly Publishing Company, {.° 


415 MONTGOMERY ST, SAN FRANCISCO. § ..:: 








It makes one dissatisfied with his home to read it. — Newton (Mass.) Graphic. 


A bright and interesting reflection of literary life and thought on the Pacific Coast. 
Christian Union. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


VICTORIAN POETS. 


By Epmunp CLARENCE StepMaN. Revised and enlarged. Crown 8vo, $2.25; half calf, $3.50. 
Large-Paper Edition, limited to 250 copies. 8vo, printed in the most careful manner on the best 
paper, and containing fine Portraits of several eminent English poets. ‘Two volumes, uniform 
with Large-paper Poets of America. $10.00. 

“ Victorian Poets” has been recognized by both English and American critics as a work of the first 
order in its department. It discusses with full knowledge, fine discrimination, and admirable appre- 
ciation the many English poets who have distinguished the Victorian era. Mr. Stedman has now 
very carefully revised the work, and added a supplementary chapter bringing it down to the present 


time. 
A PRINCESS OF JAVA. PATRICK HENRY. 


A Novel of Java. By Mrs. S. J. Hieernson. | Vol. XVII. of American Statesmen. By Mosxs 
1 vol. 12mo, $1.50. Coir Ty er, author of “ A History of Ameri- 
This is a striking story, describing a princess of | ¢au Literature,” ete. 16mo, gilt top, $1.25. 

Java and her fortunes; also a prince of Java, an A thoroughly engaging account of a man who 

English gentleman, and a girl. half English, half | contributed to the American Revolution not only 

Javan. The incidents and adventures are thor- | an eloquence which has made him immortal, but 

oughly interesting, and the descriptions of life and | political counsel of a breadth and wisdom which 

nature in Java add peculiar attractions to the story. | entitle him to rank among American statesmen 
whom we do well to honor. 


WELL-WORN ROADS IN SPAIN, HOLLAND, AND ITALY. 


Or, The Travels of a Painter in Search of the Picturesque. By F. Hopkinson SmitH. 16mo, gilt 
top, $1.25. 
The descriptive chapters in Mr. Smith’s striking holiday volume published last year are now re- 
printed in a tasteful little book. At the head of each chapter is an illustration reduced from the holi- 
day volume. 


THE OLD GARDEN AND OTHER POEMS. | THE UNSEEN KING AND OTHER POEMS. 


By Marcaret Detanp. New and enlarged edi- | By Carotine Lesiie Fretp, author of “ High- 
tion. 16mo, fancy cloth, gilt top, $1.25. Lights.” 1 vol. 16mo, parchment, $1.00. 

This edition contains several new poems, and is Those who enjoyed Mrs. Field’s novel, ‘ High- 
no less attractive in typography and binding than | Lights,” will welcome this volume of her poems. 
the first edition, which was so popular. The tone | It is marked by the same refinement, earnestness, 
of thought in Mrs. Deland’s poems, their buoyant | and thoughtful tone, and has in addition a lyrical 
spirit and fine lyrical expression, give them a pe- | quality which will commend it to the lovers of 
culiar charm. verse. 


THE BODLEY BOOKS. 


Including Doings of the Bodley Family in Town and Country, The Bodleys Telling Stories, The Bodleys 
on Wheels, The Bodleys Afoot, Mr. Bodley Abroad, The Bodley Grandchildren and their Journey in 
Holland, The English Bodleys, and The Viking Bodleys. By Horace E.Scupprr. A New Edition, 
eight volumes in four, attractively bound in cloth. With all the Illustrations which appeared in the 
original volumes. 4to, $2.00 a volume; the set, $8.00. 

The Bodley books hold a unique place among volumes for young folks. They contain a great deal 
of historical, biographical, and local information of a thoroughly interesting kind, and this is woven 
into the story so dettly and with such literary skill that youthful readers are delighted while gaining 
important knowledge. If there is any royal road to learning it leads through the Bodley books. 


THE WORLD TO COME. WIT, WISDOM, AND BEAUTIES OF 
A volume of thoughtful, vigorous, readable, and de- SHAKESPEARE. 
vout Sermons by WiLL1AM Burnet WRIGHT, | Selected by C.S. Warp. 16mo, full gilt, $1.25. 


anaes pastor of the Berkeley ea reer These selections contain complete passages em- 
oston, and author of “ Ancient Cities. I vol. bracing many of the wise, pungent, beautiful 


1émo, $1.25. thoughts which abound in Shakespeare. 


KNITTERS IN THE SUN. 


A book of Short Stories. By Octave THanet. 1 vol. 16mo, $1.25. 

Contents: The Ogre of Ha Ha Bay ; The Bishop’s Vagabond ; Mrs. Finlay’s Elizabethan Chair ; 
A Communist’s Wife ; Schopenhauer on Lake Pepin ; Father Quinnailon’s Convert ; “‘ Ma’ Bowlin’ ;” 
Half a Curse; Whitsun Harp, Regulator. 

Freshness of subject, vigor and grace of narration, and simplicity and charm of style render this 
book peculiarly attractive. It is a proof of the London Spectator’s generous remark that Americans 
write the best short stories. 








*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY, 


4 Park Srreet, Boston; 11 East SEVENTEENTH STREET, New York. 
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THE ATLANTIC MONTH 


FOR 1888 


Will contain, in addition to the best Short Stories, Sketches, Essays, Poetry, and 
Criticism, three Serial Stories : — 


THE ASPEN PAPERS. 


By Henry James, author of “ The Portrait of a Lady,” etc. 


YONE SANTO: A CHILD OF FAPAN. 


By E. H. Hous, author of “Japanese Episodes,” etc. 


This is a study of Japanese life and character, illustrating the domestic and social qualities of the 
people, both in their relations with one another and in their attitude toward foreigners. The incidents 
are grouped around the career of a young girl, from early childhood to womanhood, and the peculiar 
intellectual and moral characteristics of the n.iddle-class gentry are skillfully depicted. Mr. House 
has spent many years in Japan, and is exceptionally qualified to understand and describe Japanese 


character and customs. 
A SERIAL STORY. 


By Cuartes Ecpert Crappock (Miss Mary N. Murrree), author of “In the 
Clouds,” “The Prophet of the Great Smoky Mountains,” etc. 





The Magazine will also contain 
PAPERS ON AMERICAN HISTORY. 


Six papers treating of the Revolution, by JoHN Fiske, whose articles on American 
History in past volumes of the magazine have been equally instructive and in- 


teresting. 
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Ethical and Religious. 
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12mo, $1.50. 


Science and Immortality. 
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THE STORY OF THREE PANICS 


BY ONE WHO HAS LIVED THEM THROUGH AND DOWN. 


Frar has been defined in one of the Apocryphal Books as a 
“betrayal of the succours which reason offereth.” But fear which 
is an endemic latent in every human heart sometimes rises into an 
epidemic. It fastens on numbers, and like Virgil’s fame “ gathers 
volume as it grows.” 

This is the philosophy of panics. Men are gregarious, whether 
for good or evil, and it must be confessed that to go with the mul- 


titude is more common in the case of evil than good. Like a 
flock of sheep, where the bell-wether leads, there they follow and 
plunge madly into any pit of destruction, numbers only adding to 
their confusion. 

Such is a panic; it is the sudden terror of multitudes when fear 
becomes contagious and the idle dream of one becomes a waking 
reality to many, as in the well-known story of Gideon when the 
hosts of the Midianites fled at the rebuke of one. 

The most common form of panic known in history is when an 
armed mob miscalled an army loses touch of its commander, and 
when they cry, as in the story of the Conscript at Waterloo, “ Vous 
sommes trahis.” Our own Bull Run was a panic of this kind, 
and the North soon laid the lesson to heart, and by its frank ac- 
ceptance of defeat and courageous facing the consequences of its 
own presumption soon showed the stuff it was made of, and, like 
Frederick the Great, learned the lesson of success in war through 
defeat. 

It is not every one who can thus profit by mistakes. But the 
people who can thus turn round on themselves and wring victory 
in this way out of defeat and glory out of disgrace may be said to 
have the springs of greatness in them. Such a people cannot go 
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very far wrong, when they can thus make “ stepping-stones of their 
dead selves to higher things.” 

The first lesson, then, of a panic is not to repeat the mistake and 
to wait to see whether the danger is as formidable as it seems. In 
military matters the evil generally cures itself. Drill and disci- 
pline, as was seen with our Northern levies after Bull Run, soon 
bring an army into such a state of confidence in itself and its com- 
mander that the last thing which it has to fear is a surprise of this 
kind. It may be beaten in the open, since a pitched battle is 
only a great pounding match, as the Duke of Wellington once de- 
scribed it. One of the two opposing hosts must beat a retreat. But 
a regular army, if compelled to retreat, will do so in good order, 
and a panic in the disgraceful sense of the term is impossible. 
But against a panic in civil life, whether arising from some com- 
mercial disturbance or from some agitation in the upper air of 
religious thought, there seems to be no remedy of this kind. On 
the stock exchange, panics are of such regular recurrence that de- 
signing men who want to “bear” this, and “bull” that, reckon 
on untying the wind-bags of popular credulity as part of their 
stock in trade. It is little if at all better in the religious world 
than in the commercial world. Christ’s sheep have been described 
with sad irony as “silly sheep.” Some one or other, as they say, is 
going to take away their faith. Some bold engineer, who in the 
end is usually hoist with his own petard, has undermined one of 
the buttresses of their faith. In one age it is Voltaire or the 
Cyclopzedia of last century ; then it is Strauss or Renan, German 
“theology,” whatever that means, or some new paleozoic proof 
that genesis and geology are more irremediably opposed than ever. 

As to the real cause of alarm we can only say, as the sea-captain 
to one of his trembling passengers, “Sir, there is fear but no 
danger.” Coleridge was once asked did he believe in ghosts? and 
his answer was that “he had seen too many.” This letting day- 
light in on night-walking is the only way to deal with panics in 
the religious world. I have lived through three such panics in 
English life, and if the experience of the “old folk at home” can 
be of any use in protecting the rising generation of the new world 
against the recurrence of such periodical fits of folly, I shall not 
regret having to recall this experience of one who has had nearly 
forty years’ acquaintance, more or less intimate, with the ways and 
modes of thought of the so-called religious world. 

I was an undergraduate at Cambridge when the first of the 
three panics which I have to record took place. I remember the 
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ballad-singers bawling up and down Trumpington Street and 
under the windows of my college, which looked out on Great St. 
Mary’s, a ditty of which I can only recall one line : — 





“The Pope’s a’coming! I feel so queer, 

All the old women are quaking with fear ; 

The Pope’s a’coming ! oh dear, oh dear ! ” 
The wag who wrote this jingle must have had some wit of his 
own. It was a case of all the old women “a’quaking with fear,” 
and the strangest part of it was that the old women who quaked, 
or pretended to do so, were heads of houses, dons, professors, and 
others of a class far too educated not to see to the bottom of the 
nonsense of the Papal Aggression cry. By far the most discredi- 
table feature of this appeal to stale prejudice in the cry of “No 
Popery ” was that Lord John Russell, who of all men should have 
been the last in the world to lend himself to such a movement, put 
himself at its head in his celebrated Durham letter. Had it been 
some well-known light of Exeter Hall, as Sir Harry Inglis, or 
Hugh Macneill, or a Dean Close who came out in this line, men 
of moderate views would have laughed at their own fears, and 
felt that they were fleeing when no man was pursuing. They 
would have seen in this alarm of Papal Aggression only an echo 
of the old ascendancy temper which opposed the Catholic claims 
in 1828 on the ground that no Catholic could be a loyal man on 
account of his divided allegiance. But Lord John Russell, well 
known as an hereditary Whig and the champion of civil and reli- 
gious liberty all the world over, was assumed to be a sound Lib- 
eral who would never raise a note of alarm needlessly. The most 
disgraceful panics thus arise when the leaders of opinion, whom 
the common crowd of men look up to, join, whether from design or 
cowardice, in the ery of “Stop thief.” Then the stampede be- 
comes general, and the only safe course for a man of sense in 
such circumstances is to stand aside and let the crowd bawl itself 
hoarse. It will not be long before, “ some crying one thing and 
some another, and the more part not knowing why they have 
come together,” it will be possible to call in the town clerk of 
Ephesus and so to dismiss the assembly with the caution that they 
do nothing rashly. 

This was the case with the Papal Aggression panic of 1850. 
It subsided almost as rapidly as it sprang up. Pio Nono, after his 
short exile at Gaeta, had returned to Rome in 1850 under the pro- 
tection of the French arms. The yellow flag of the temporal 
power and the French tricolor waved side by side over Rome, and 
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the Pope, at the instigation of the Jesuits, was prompted to make a 
bold bid to recover all his old authority temporal and spiritual 
and to set up a territorial episcopate in England parceling the 
country out into sees. Even here, the Roman Curia seems to have 
scrupled to set up a titular Bishop of the Roman obedience side 
by side with one of the Anglican, so making confusion rhore con- 
founded. Instead of this, it set up an Archbishop of Westmin- 
ster, while Nottingham, Liverpool and other towns which were 
not cathedral cities were selected as the seats of the new sees. 
Notwithstanding this concession to British prejudice, this act of 
the Pope was regarded by the dregs of the old Protestant ascen- 
dancy party as an act of Papal Aggression. 

It was a blow aimed not solely at Protestantism, which gener- 
ally has been able to iake good care of itself: it was an attack on 
the Royal Supremacy, and here the agitation took shape and the 
alarm grew into a panic. Left to itself, the religious section of 
the community would have blown off steam in Exeter Hall, —- 
manifestos with eloquent No Popery speeches from “ pulpit drum 
ecclesiastics” of the Macneill and Cumming order. But when 
lawyers and politicians who ought to have known better, joined 
the cry, and when constitutional pedants gravely shook their heads 
as if the Act of Supremacy of such precious defenders of the faith 
as the eighth Henry or the second Charles were impugned, we 
can almost excuse the religious world for taking alarm. The 
men of light and leading had joined in the ery of “ the church in 
danger,” and this, as all history attests, is one of those cries to 
which there is no answer in argument. The populace which has 
been worked up to this state of mind is “an infant crying in the 
night, an infant crying for the light, and with no language but a 
c “ae 

"hs is here that men of sense had not long to wait to see the 
absurdity of this alarm when the panic had abated. The fool 
is always wise after the event, but there were some who saw from 
the first the absurdity of the ery and said out what they thought. 
Archbishop Whately, for instance, ridiculed these No Popery fools 
much in the vein that Sydney Smith castigated the opponents of 
the Catholic claims of his day. One of Whately’s illustrations 
in the “ Cautions for the Times,” a series of papers on popular 
religious errors of the day, was this : — 

He asked the bawling protester against the Papal Aggression 
to suppose the case of a hearse and pair driven up to his door, 
ordered, of course, by mistake, or on purpose to play on hima 
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practical joke. After the first surprise was over, would he not 
send the undertaker and his men, hearse, horses and all, posting 
home with a reprimand, and never for an instant suppose he 
was going to die because some one was good enough to order his 
funeral car? In this way the Archbishop tried to cover with 
ridicule these foolish people who supposed that Protestantism was 
in extremis because the Pope, and his officials, reasoning from 
their wishes, decided that it must be so. 

Men of sense do not succumb in this way to a practical joke. 
That must be a sickly type of Protestantism which made the 
mumblings of Giant Pope at his cavern mouth a serious menace 
to men of the true Pilgrim spirit. Nor was it so: but there are 
states of body when fear of dying is of the essence of the disease 
itself. A leading London physician once remarked that of all 
the mysterious processes of the mind he thought that fear and 
faith exerted the greatest influence on the body. Fear predis- 
posed to disease, while the simple exercise of faith had been 
known to produce wonderful and well-authenticated cures and 
recovery. 

A religious panic, then, is a symptom of something unhealthy 
in the social system. It is a sign that churches lapped in priv- 
ilege are asleep. They are dying away under state support, 
which is a pillow but no prop ina real crisis. The danger is 
that the privileged section of the church soon spreads its idle 
alarm to the unprivileged, as was seen in 1851. Some dissenters, 
though not the most intelligent of their class, joined at first with 
churchmen in an Exeter-Hall No Popery scare, which they were 
not long in seeing the folly of. 

This No Popery panic of 1851 was as short-lived as most panics 
are. It was soon seen through. Lord John Russell, who was most 
responsible for it, as the chief panic-monger, when it had served 
his ends, returned to the principles of civil and religious liberty of 
which he was only the hereditary champion, and the Ecclesiastical 
Titles Bill, which had been rushed through Parliament, became a 
dead letter almost from the time of its being enrolled on the 
Statute Book. But the second panic we have to speak of as hav- 
ing lived down or lived through, has run a longer time and even 
still is not yet quite dead. The Ritualist Controversy may be 
described as the after-wave following on the great tidal wave of 
the Oxford movement. The story of the Tracts for the Times 
and the Reaction of 1833 in favor of Anglican Theology of the 
old Catholic type, is too well known to bear repetition here. 
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The story has been told by two of the leaders of the movement, 
Cardinal Newman in his Apologia, and Mr. Mozley, his brother- 
in-law, who after being dissuaded from joining the Church of 
Rome by Newmazn, has lived to record his own phases of faith, and 
in his old days has subsided much in the same way as the hero of 
“John Inglesant.” He has given up that quest of the Holy 
Grail, a perfect and infallible church on earth. 

Ritualism, which we have described as the after-wave of Tracta- 
rianism, is at once more popular and also less profound than the 
Anglican Revival in its earlier stages. It is an appeal to the eye 
more than to the ear, and we all know the canon, “ Segnius irri- 
tant animos.” 

Besides, the men who put themselves at the head of the Ritual- 
istic movement were not like the elder generation, men of high 
mark at the University. Pusey, Keble, Hurrell-Froude and New- 
man were all fellows of colleges, and their intellectual horizon, if 
not bounded by Oxford, certainly did not attempt either to capture 
the masses by appeals to the ear or to captivate them by still more 
sensuous appeals to the eye. 

Oxford, discarding the black gown for the white in the pulpit, 
and razeeing down the old three-deckers where preacher, reader 
and clerk rose Alp upon Alp and looked down on the congrega- 
tion in our parish churches of the Georgian era, — it cannot be 
said that the older school of Anglicans made any attempt to teach 
theology through the eye. But the Ritualists waxed bolder, and 
in defiance of bishops’ frowns and churchwardens’ growls they 
put on “ribbons,” as the colored stoles were called. They 
burned incense, called in thurifers, acolytes, and all the pomp and 
pageantry of the hierarchy of the middle ages, when it was at its 
highest. This was laughed at by some as “ man millinery,” and 
denounced by others as “ pernicious nonsense ” ; but all the same, 
it made way in spite of the Bishops, whose grandfatherly warn- 
ings against it and denunciations of “lawlessness ” were regarded 
as so many Priam’s darts, feeble signs of a senile “ No Popery” 
spirit. 

At last, however, the movement began to make way with the 
classes at least, if not with the masses, and as is always the case, 
the hangers-on on the skirts of society, milliners’ girls, young men 
from the country whose art-longings had been starved in Puritan 
homes and with Philistine surroundings, began to see in this Ritu- 
alism an escape out of a dreary traditional Protestantism of the 
doctrinaire type. The most ardent recruits were generally drawn 
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from this class, so much so that as a rule the leading Ritualists have 
been generally the runaways from strait-laced Evangelical homes. 
So many recruits were gained from this class that at last popular 
Protestantism began to take fire, and to denounce the movement 
even in the secular press as well as in the two organs of the old 
Evangelical orthodoxy, the “ Rock” and “ Record,” which had been 
crying “wolf” so long that men of the world had regarded this 
bray of Exeter Hall with contempt. But now they took another 
note. They now told us that this was the result of our connivance 
with Rome. Catholic emancipation was the first step of our 
national downfall; the Papal aggression the second; now Rit- 
ualism full blown was a proof that it was all over with us and 
that the invader was in our midst. A Jesuit in disguise was seen 
in every silly youth who celebrated pontifical mass under the eyes 
of churchwardens, dumbfounded at the insolence of these boy 
priests, and so at last, having lived to raise spirits from the vasty 
deep, spirits came. A panic was upon us, and the panic as in the 
former case found a politician of the Ahithophel type to champion 
it. If there was a public man free from theological prejudices of 
any kind it was the late Lord Beaconsfield, better known as Mr. 
Disraeli. To do him justice he never indulged in cant, or played 
with popular prejudices, which he looked at from the serene height 
of indifference; but the Ritualist panic was an opportunity not to 
be lost of scoring a point against his old opponent Mr. Gladstone, 
and so the Public Worship Bill was brought in. It is the latest 
and probably one of the last attempts to prop up the expiring cause 
of State regulation of religion. 

Byzantinism, as it has been called by Dollinger, has only raised 
fresh controversies by the means sought to allay them. Church 
councils sitting with Cesar for assessor and ultimate judge of ap- 
peal are a sorry spectacle; nor does the English type of Byzan- 
tinism through debates in Parliament add anything but new ele- 
ments of discord. 

It is needless to say that the Public Worship Bill of 1875 has 
lain on the statute book almost as much a dead letter as the Papal 
Aggression Act of 1852. The worst effect of legislation of this 
kind is that it brings all legislation into contempt, when the 
Legislature and the Executive are seen to be moving on different 
lines and out of touch with each other. The one is the head and 
the other the hand; and when the Executive does not enforce 
what the Legislature enacts, we have paralysis of the body politic 
which when partial is anarchy, and when total can only end in 
death. 
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The tendency to pass bills of the permissive type is always a 
sign of compromise. When politicians begin to fumble in this 
way, they had better give up the game at once. It is a lost cause 
which is supported by this kind of advocacy, and the old-fashioned 
Church and State conservatives know in their heart it is so, though 
they go on repeating musty phrases about the Royal Supremacy 
and make a great show of sharpening a blunt axe which should 
long since have been sent to the Tower armory as a weapon of the 
old Tudor and Stuart days of statescraft. 

The true cause of Church panics is not understood until we see 
that when a church leans on any other supports than her own, and 
finds them fail under her, then she sinks into a state of mind as 
unreasoning as that of the carnival revelers overtaken with earth- 
quake on the morning of Ash Wednesday at Nice and other towns 
of the Riviera. A panic-stricken sermon of this kind was preached 
some years ago from the University pulpit, at Cambridge, on the 
text, “‘ For if the foundations be destroyed what shall the right- 
eous do?” The best comment on this kind of pulpiteering under 
panic is to turn the text right round and read it the other way. 
If the righteous be destroyed what shall the foundations do? 
The metaphor of a building is misleading if we suppose that the 
externals of a church, its endowment, establishment, and so forth, 
are of the nature of foundations, and that the external cult 
and social status of its members are the essential part of the 
edifice of faith, and as such doomed to crumble away when cracks 
and a settlement are seen in a politico-ecclesiastical church of 
rubble and concrete not older than Henry or Elizabeth. But 
enough of these abortive attempts to piece together politics and 
religion, the kingdom of Cesar and of Christ. But for the en- 
dowments of the Church and its prizes as a profession, its bishop- 
rics, deaneries, and dignities, with canonries major and minor, 
there is probably not a so-called churchman who would lift a little 
finger for that archaic anomaly, the Establishment. But if 
there is a foible of Englishmen it is the affectation for an an- 
tiquarian interest in dead and defunct causes out of which the 
idea is as extinct as the life in a fossil. So it is that they get up 
Eglinton Tournaments and affect a kind of Wardour Street inter- 
est in old oak chests and other musty muniments. 

De Tocqueville, as a keen critic of our foibles, has noticed this 
foible, as in the other extreme: the modern American (iill he 
grows rich and affects the ideas of the “old folk at home”’) is, if 
anything, too contemptuous to the past and too fond of novelties. 
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On the other hand, the modern Englishman of the middle or 
upper class at least affects a taste for feudalism in civil and a 
certain tinge of medizvalism in religious life, which he is far 
from entertaining any serious belief in. The result is that the 
Ritualists, mistaking all this Brummagem metal of medizvalism 
for the real article, assumed that there was a reaction when there 
was none, and so two tides of church opinion came together, with 
the result that we have seen in a short-lived panic, the second we 
have here to record as the mushroom growth around the decaying 
roots of the old church and state policy. 

The third of these spasms of fear grew out of a volume of 
seven essays, thrown together in a haphazard fashion by seven 
Oxford and Cambridge men of some mark, a quarter of a century 
ago. Several of these writers are forgotten, some are dead, and 
one only of the seven, Dr. Temple, still holds his head up before 
the public in very prominent form. But all who know the present 
Bishop of London will acquit him of any dangerous tendencies. 
Tried by the usual tests of orthodoxy, he is as safe and as unim- 
peachable as was his blameless predecessor, Dr. Jackson. It is a 
lesson in life to glance back a quarter of a century to the dust 
raised about this challenge of the “septem contra Christum,” as 
some schoolmaster critic described them, and by endless iteration 
the phrase got a vogue it was far from deserving. Detailed criti- 
cism of a book now out of print more than twenty years ago 
would be such surplusage that we shall not inflict it on our read- 
ers. The Essays and Reviews are the whetstone on which many 
young and budding critics of that day, not excepting the present 
writer, sharpened their critical tomahawk. But now, alas! the 
books of the heretics and of the heresy-hunters slumber peacefully 
side by side on the upper shelf of the libraries of country clergy- 
men, — peace to their memory ; hunter and hunted are now gone 
to the world where, unlike the Indians whose heaven is a hunting- 
field, there are no dogs and no deer. Now the Essays and Re- 
views are dead and buried, we can afford to smile at a panic 
which, when at its height, made even sensible people ask them- 
selves whether we were approaching another glacial epoch of gen- 
eral unbelief arising from the objections of men of science. 

The new criticism, rejected off-hand on the Tertullian plea of 
prescription, was “neology,” as it was vaguely called — new and 
not true — by those who resented the intrusion of reason in that 
preserve of theology which the Church has always claimed as her 
own. The more educated minds who had widened their horizon 
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saw that criticism, which had worked such havoc with Greek and 
Roman history, was not to be warned off the Hebrew record 
merely on the ground that the Book was inspired, or that the 
Church was its authorized and sole exponent. One school of 
thought took the one line of defense, and the other the other; 
but in spite of both, “neology,” or the new criticism, took its 
own course, and, in Dr. Jowett’s phrase, handled the Bible as if it 
were any other book. It wasthis free handling, rather than any 
direct results of this negative method, which alarmed the popular 
mind in England, and sent the religious press into factitious ex- 
clamations of horror at such profanity. 

The educated minority saw that the results of negative criticism 
in Germany had been surprisingly small. Strauss, the Corypheus 
of the movement, long before his death made frank confession of 
this, and in his last polemic, “ The half and the whole,” he turned 
round on his own followers, much in the same way as Wilkes in his 
day did on the Wilkites, when he had the impudence to say to the 
king, “ Please your Majesty I am not a Wilkite.” Strauss, in 
the same way, had rounded before his death on the Straussites. 
He had renounced theology, negative as well as positive, and had 
turned to humanism. The hero of his last biographical sketch, 
“Ulrich von Hutten,” had ended his troublous career in’ disap- 
pointment, and Strauss instinctively felt that he was the Von 
Hutten of our day, and that the humanism of which he was the 
chosen chief would die and make no mark, as Hutten died in 
exile on the shores of the Lake of Zurich. 

On these grounds the new criticism should not have been 
treated as the disturbing force that it was for some time in Eng- 
lish theological circles, and by those who were untrained to see 
that German rationalism was among the little systems “ which 
have their day — they have their day and cease to be.” 

Looking back on the Essays and Reviews panic of 1862, we 
can only account for it by the strange and unnatural alliance of 
Dr. Pusey and his followers, who sought to join hands with the 
Record and its followers in making common cause against a com- 
mon foe. Men said (with what little reason the sequel soon 
showed) how serious must be the peril when in presence of a 
greater foe these Ritualists and Evangelists drop their arms and 
rally pro aris et focis for the Church and the Bible, attacked at 
once by these Sadducees of modern age who believe in neither. 
This joining of hands of such opposite extremes led men to con- 
jure up a peril which was great only because it was seen to be so 
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through the magnifying-glass of their fears. This is exactly the 
way in which panics propagate themselves. The cake of barley 
bread tumbling into the camp of the Midianites must be the 
sword of Gideon, and as men think in their heart so are they. 
Men are cowards or brave in proportion as they betray the suc- 
cors which reason offers, or, on the other hand, retain their 
presence of mind, take time to think, and so see a way of escape 
springing out of the very temptation. 

We cannot pass this subject of panics in theology by without 
one lesson in conclusion which the churches in America will do 
well to lay to heart. 

There are some chapters of experience in which the Old World 
can teach the New, as there are certainly several in which the New 
World has made history for the instruction of the Old. In the 
long death-agony of domestic slavery, with secession and a civil 
war, the bloodiest on record, as its twin progeny, the New World 
has written a chapter in history to which the long annals of the 
Old World have nothing tocompare. What are Persian invasions 
of Greece, or the three Punic wars in which Rome and Carthage 
closed in a death-grapple, in comparison with this duel of North 
and South, when, like the Scandinavian brothers of old Norse 
tales, they were strapped together till one has gashed the other to 
death. Neither Europe nor Asia has ever seen a social problem 
fought out on such a scale, and so fiercely to the bitter end. This 
is what our American children have to teach us, who are the “old 
folk at home.” On the other hand, the strange interlacing of 
Church and State in the Old World has brought about a con- 
dition of affairs very favorable to panic-mongering. It arises, 
as we have seen, whenever politicians for their own worldly ends 
go, as Alexander and his craftsmen did, into the Agora of Ephesus, 
and, instead of our craft in danger, deliberately raise the cry of 
“Great is Diana of the Ephesians.” The churches of America 
are, so to speak, an archipelago of independence, and even if there 
is an earthquake on one of these islets, it is on so small a scale that 
the area of devastation is bounded on all sides by the sea. It is 
well for the United States that it is so, since even when a whole 
denomination is rent with the cries of a particular controversy, as 
the New England States were when the Old and New Light the- 
ology question arose half a century ago, the disturbance is not 
felt over so vast an area as the Union, which has as many separate 
churches as it has States, and none of them so predominant as the 
Establishment is in England, whereat its controversies rise to the 
height of national quarrels. 
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The cry of the “ Church in danger ” is getting antiquated even 
in England. It could scarcely arise at all in a state of society 
like that of the New World. This is a great advantage for 
America, and is one of which we may admire the wisdom which 
led them early in their history to cut the Gordian knot of State 
and Church connection. In this sense the lines of Clough’s poem 
are full of meaning :— 

“ Come back, come back, and wherefore and for what? 
To idly finger some old Gordian knot, 
Too weak to sever and too frail to cleave, 
And idly clinging to some make-believe.” 


It is these “ make-believes ” arising out of Church and State con- 
nection which are the parent of all or nearly all these panics we 
have glanced at. In proof of this we may remark that the Free 
Churches of Great Britain have as a rule been comparatively ex- 
empt from these shakings and quakings about nothing at all. The 
most disgraceful victims of these periodical ague fits have been 
the orthodox Evangelicals of the old Church and State party. At 
one time it was the gunpowder treason over again with the Jesuits 
in disguise and undermining our youth at Oxford; at another 
time it was the Pope dictating from the Flaminian Gate an epistle 
for the subjection of England to the Papal See. Then the dream 
changed, and the nightmare took the form of the hag of unbelief 
squat at the breast of young Oxford, and whispering some unmean- 
ing formula of the Hegelian Left, that everything is naught and 
naught is everything. Such are panics; they cannot be reasoned 
with when they arise, for to reason is to assume a state of mind panic- 
proof. Still they can be guarded against in the future, but only 
in one way, — a firm grasp of essentials summed up in the phrase, 
“the faith once delivered to the saints.” This is the best, and in- 
deed the only, safeguard. As long as Christians will hold by all 
those figments of our traditional theology, such as apostolical suc- 
cession, verbal inspiration, and, above all, the Augustinian anthro- 
pology and eschatology, they will be a prey to panics whenever 
criticism touches, as it must do on the side of science or history, 
any of these dogmas. A dogmatic church, then, must be a timor- 
ous church, and timorous in proportion to its excess of dogma 
over the portion of assimilated spiritual truth, Happily, if the 
past has its warnings, the future has its encouragements. The age 
of dogmatism is declining and that of simple faith at first hand in 
a living personal and ever-present Saviour is on the increase. Our 
activity in foreign missions proves this, for whenever was a Church 
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Evangelistic but it was able to shake off the venomous beast of 
unbelief or misbelief and to take no harm from the serpent’s fang. 

We may hope, then, on the whole, that the age of panics is past 
and over, or nearly so; and we close this brief record of three 
which we have lived through with much the same comment as the 
French Abbé who had lived through the horror of the French 
Revolution, “ J’ai vécu.” 

CATESHAM VALLEY, ENGLAND. J. B. Heard. 





IDEALISM IN LITERATURE. 


“Art n’est pas une étude de la vérité positive ; c’est une recherche de la 
vérité idéale.” —G. SAND. 


_ Tuis is not a disquisition on Hegel. Neither do I meditate an 
attack on the position of Dr. M’Cosh as established in the “ Prince- 
ton Review.” Philosophy isnot my aim. I wish only to examine 
certain tendencies in literature, which, it seems to me, are capable 
of generalization in a line not attempted hitherto, at least to my 
knowledge. 

We hear a great deal at present of the realistic school. Cre- 
ated, so to speak, by Balzac and Stendhal, it has grown and devel- 
oped in the hands of such men as Flaubert and M. Daudet in 
France, George Eliot in England, Mr. Howells and Mr. James 
among ourselves. It has drawn to itself so much talent, so much 
brilliancy, that one is half inclined to surrender at discretion, and 
let the young genius of the age lead us whither it will. Yet one 
must not always allow one’s self to follow one’s inclinations. Per- 
haps even here it will be worth while to stop and ask ourselves: 
What is realism? where did it come from? whither is it leading 
us? At least such an afterthought sometimes possesses me; and 
it may be that others will follow out the inquiry with me. In order 
to do this clearly, let us go back for a minute and take a rapid 
historical survey. 

Modern Literature may be said to have begun with the first 
real influence of Christianity upon life. The result of this influ- 
ence was twofold. Among the Ancients, literature had included in 
itself poetry, religion, and philosophy. Their ideal was a union of 
these three. Hence the deepest and intensest emotion did not 
scorn to occupy itself with considerations of art. Passion and 
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thought had not attained their perfection unless they were clothed 
in the most refined beauty of form. Sophocles was priest as well 
as poet. Plato the artist holds no less a place than Plato the phi- 
losopher. 

It may well be doubted whether pure literature was capable of 
filling all these offices. At any rate with Christianity there came 
a change. The religious side of human thought cared no longer 
to vex itself with literary expression. Men whose one desire was 
to conquer and subdue in themselves the lusts and vanities of the 
flesh had little time or patience to weigh the nice value of a word 
or phrase. The careful elegance of the Greek and Roman writers 
had in it, to them, something childish, something unworthy the se- 
riousness of life. The aspirations, the vague desires, the uncon- 
trollable despairs, which filled their souls, poured themselves out 
upon the world in a flood of stormy eloquence often of immense 
power, often, alas! tediously exaggerated, but never studied, bal- 
anced, at harmony with itself. From exactly this sort of move- 
ment sprang the Gothic in architecture. Men wanted no longer 
the calm, self-poised elevation of the Greeks, nor the sturdy utility 
of the Romans. Everything was aspiration ; so they aimed high 
enough, they cared not for breadth nor charm. This tendency, 
which from its chief manifestation in architecture I shall call 
Gothic, is to be seen in all the other arts as well. In music it has 
given us Beethoven; in literature, Dante and Milton. Only one 
cannot but fear sometimes that in the world of to-day it is dying, 
if not dead. 

This tendency, however, is not the only one, nor even the chief 
one, in modern literature. I have said that the spirit of Christi- 
anity, striving to give itself form, spurned the more self-contained 
and harmonious tradition of the ancient world. Unfortunately, 
average human nature proved unable to sustain itself on the level 
of the Christian ideal. The enthusiast in us dwells, alas! too near 
the critic, the ascetic becomes too readily the Epicurean. In the 
first centuries after the destruction of the Western Empire, when 
modern society was not yet born, Christianity, absorbing in itself 
the whole kingdom of the spirit, held easy sway over the troubled 
world. ‘ Religion and war,” says Alexander Vinet, “these are 
the two ideas which sum up the Middle Ages.” Men whose life 
was spent in the carving out of kingdoms had little time for the 
use of the pen. Asceticism, the Gothic element, alone had the 
power to make itself heard. But when the world once more awoke 
from its uneasy dream, when the new birth began, the Renais- 
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sance, then the Gothic spirit could hold sway no longer. The crit- 
ical side, the sensual side, began to claim its place, all the more 
powerfully because of the restraint to which it had been subjected. 
The romantic element, the other great element in modern litera- 
ture, was born. 

I was reading, the other day, an interesting article on Fletcher 
by Mr. J. A. Symonds, and one observation in it seems to me very 
appropriate to the subject we are considering. I have forgotten 
the exact words, but it was to the effect that Fletcher’s great ex- 
cellence was to have perfected on the stage the art of story-telling. 
By this Mr. Symonds means that Fletcher’s chief object in writing 
was to arouse and satisfy the curiosity of his audience. He did 
not seek splendor of poetry, nor brilliancy and play of imagina- 
tion, nor dignity and nobleness of subject. All these he had in a 
greater or less degree; but they were all subordinated to the story, 
that is, to the one object of keeping the spectators interested, in the 
more limited sense of the word. 

Now it seems to me that we have here the key to the whole ro- 
mantic movement. Its one object was story-telling, amusement. 
Literature was no longer the embodiment of all that was serious, 
of all that was divine. It was a relaxation, a pastime, the resource 
of minds wearied or repelled by the earnestness, alas! too often the 
narrowness, of the spiritual world. 

It would be childish to insist arbitrarily upon this theory, child- 
ish to overlook the host of eddies and counter currents by which 
literature is constantly agitated. I am not leaving out of sight 
the so-called classical school of France and our own eighteenth 
century, which, in spite of its real genius, failed by trying to retain 
the manner of the Ancients when the spirit was gone. Nor do I 
forget such men as Bossuet, Fénelon, Burke, Barrow, who had the 
truly classical art of uniting the conflicting elements about them. 
But these are comparatively side issues. The real current of 
literature after all flowed in two streams— what I have called 
the Gothic and the romantic ; of which the first, though never ex- 
tinct, ran in a smaller channel and was neither so brilliant nor so 
popular as its more showy neighbor. The real essence of mod- 
ern literature, the literature of the world from the Renaissance to 
our own century, the literature which produced Boccaccio, Ariosto, 
Tasso, in Italy, Cervantes and Calderon in Spain, Rabelais in 
France, Chaucer, Spenser, Shakespeare and his fellow-dramatists 
in England, — the essence of this literature in all its various mod- 
ifications was the romantic school. Is it to be wondered at that, 
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with this tradition behind us, we hesitate a minute before we let 
realism carry us away ? 

But, people will say, do you call Shakespeare a mere story-teller ? 
It seems to me that at the bottom that was his inspiration. I do 
not mean by that any lack of power, any limitation. All the ele- 
ments of thought and imagination were freely at his command, 
and he used them, used them so that to us the story sinks into in- 
significance, and we think only of the art and genius of the poet. 
But yet, when one thinks of the man as he comes to us on the 
whole, one feels that he differs from his contemporaries not so 
much in kind as in degree. Like them he wrote for an Eliza- 
bethan audience, who came to him not to celebrate with earnest- 
ness and passion a feast of the gods, but to unbend for an instant 
and be amused. Just such an audience as the romantic school has 
written for before and since. 

Here let me stop for an instant. There is a certain order of 
critics who are always ready to maintain’ that the object of art is 
to amuse. Clearly, on this side I have laid myself open to attack. 
I shall be charged with having denied their article of faith. And 
read as they read it, I do deny it. No one can wish less than 
I to press the didactic element in literature. The vainest, the 
most empty of all works of art, is that which attempts to sugar-coat 
instruction with imagination. But, on the other hand, there is no 
surer means of degrading art than to make it a pastime for an idle 
hour, a relaxation for minds whose serious thoughts are turned to 
other things. If beauty and the pursuit of beauty have in them, 
as I would fain believe, something serious and noble and, in a 
certain sense, divine, why, in Heaven’s name, should we think 
them only fit to come second to our money and our gossip and our 
food? Yet if this is not the declared principle of the romantic 
school to-day, it is the result to which from the very first it has led 
and must lead. 

Look for a minute at the stage. We began with Marlowe and 
Shakespeare, and who could ask for greater poetry, more splendid 
imagination, more accurate study of life? But, as Mr. Symonds 
says, the story-teller is there ; and what has it all brought us to? 
Do our theatres exist by great poetry, by splendid imagination, by 
accurate study of life? No; but by Mr. Gilbert and Mr. Dion 
Boucicault. 

With poetry and fiction it is the same. We began with Chau- 
cer and Spenser; we passed on through Shakespeare and Fletcher 
(I cite them here because they belong to poetry as much as to the 
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stage) ; perhaps we had better have ended with Wilkie Collins 
and Charles Reade. 

Of the two last great writers of the romantic school in English, 
Scott and Hawthorne, I must say just one word. Scott is the best 
possible example of the school. He has all its qualities and all its 
defects. He has its health, its vitality, its constant sweetness, 
its indescribable charm. He has also its superficiality, its indiffer- 
ence, its disregard of loose ends, its power of being unfathomably 
stupid when it will. Scott, of all modern writers, has the most 
kinship with Shakespeare, and yet who reads Scott except as the 
occupation of a weary ora careless hour. From a different point of 
view, Hawthorne, though a man of less genius, is equally interest- 
ing. By his nature and sympathies the externality of the roman- 
ticists was hateful to him. He had in him the making of some- 
thing greater. But habit was too strong, and one sees in him side 
by side a vein of depth and seriousness, and a vein for which sen- 
sationalism is not too strong a word. He gives us such sketches 
as Hilda and Judge Pyncheon and Hester Prynne. He also gives 
us such childish trivialities as the mysteries of Donatello and Sep- 
timius Felton. To my mind he is by far the greatest literary 
artist we in America have had. Yet one judges less by what he 
is than by what he might have been. 

But since Scott and Hawthorne trivialities reign. Under 
Elizabeth people sought amusement, it is true; but their ideas of 
amusement were not ours. Shakespeare and Spenser were amusing 
then ; we require the “ Duchess” and “Ouida.” And can you 
expect the novel to be other than what it is, when we keep it for 
a journey or a headache, and think it a sin to read it when we are 
fit for anything else? As always, the public and the artist react 
upon each other. Yet, as I said before, if art is anything, is it 
not a shame to let it be no more than this? 

Against this last degradation of the romantic school, realism is 
a protest. The great realistic writers say to themselves in theory : 
“Let us have anything serious rather than this sham. Let us 
paint life just as it is. Let us render nature just as it comes to 
us, good, bad, and indifferent. The world is tired of heroes and 
heroines, of dragons and enchanted castles, of rose-colored ro- 
mances, and tinsel kings. Anything is better than the tawdry 
inventions, the lamentable trickery, the tedious sentimentality, 
which passes itself off at present under the name of art.” They 
said this, and it is to their honor that they said it. In their effort 


to be serious they sometimes became tedious, in their effort to be 
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true they fell often into over-analysis. Semi-literate women and 
superficial men laughed at them, sneered at them, slandered them. 
And yet, to my mind, the ideal of George Eliot and Flaubert 
and Tourgeneff, when you compare it with the trash which comes 
to us every day in the name of literature, has in it something 
noble, I would almost say religious. 

And yet, after all, this aim seems to me far from perfect. In 
the first place no one knows very clearly what realism is. The 
realist may say that he paints life as it is; but what can that 
mean but that he paints it as it is to him? And he does not 
do even that. Say what he will, he must omit, select, combine. 
He cannot take his impressions as they come. Even the photog- 
rapher chooses his light and shade, his point of view. The 
truth in realism is mainly valuable on its negative side. It is a 
principle of reaction, a protest against a false tendency, an effort 
to return to what is serious and true. As such it cannot be too 
highly valued. But considered positively, it is too indefinite. It 
thas not force nor saliency enough, is not enough carried away by 
.@ passionate motive. And here the weakness of the school comes. 

After so much criticism and fault-finding, shall I be permitted 
to turn for a minute to the positive side of the question? If the 
old romanticism has outlived itself, and if the new realism in 
spite of its youth and strength cannot satisfy us, is there no other 
hope? Ido not know; but I cannot but think there might be 
-another course, if the stream of thought were but turned into it. 

Yes, there might be another course. It is the one which I have 
named in the title of this article, idealism. Could we not restore 
to literature some of the earnestness and inwardness which was 
lacking in the spirit of the Renaissance? Could we not mingle 
together the elements ef the romantic and the Gothic? Is it im- 
possible to unite aspiration and passion with grace and harmony 
and charm? Is it impossible to read into the eternal smile of 
Shakespeare a richer and diviner inspiration? The realist re- 
proaches his adversary with coining a world out of his own imagi- 
nation. Life, he says, is richer, wider, deeper than all your 
dreams. And he is right in saying it. But to avoid this error he 
goes to the opposite extreme. He wishes to take nothing from 
his imagination. He will simply paint common life, the world of 
every day, which any one can see and understand. And he falls 
into a mistake as bad as the other, if not worse. For the object 
of the artist is, indeed, to show how rich, how wide, how deep life 
is. If he merely paints to us our superficial lives of every day as 
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we ourselves, common mortals, see them, what do we get from 
him? We might do that as well as he, and leave him quite out 
of the question. As, indeed, one often hears people say that as 
we come more to think and analyze, the office of art will disap- 
pear. And the office of realism will disappear: the newspapes 
will take its place. But true art can never disappear. The true 
artist neither coins an imaginary world out of his own brain, nor 
does he strive to represent the commonplace of life in a common- 
place way. He takes life, indeed, as he sees it; he takes it as we 
see it; but he shows us infinitely more in life than we could ever 
see. That which to us seemed shapeless and colorless and tame, 
in his hands, even while it remains the same, takes on a new color 
and majesty and grace. That which to us seemed to the last de- 
gree, of the earth, earthy, under the touch of genius becomes, in 
a certain sense, immortal and divine. That is what I mean by 
idealism : the sweetness, the amenity of romanticism, the earnest- 
ness, the truth of realism; but a something of light, of intensity, 
of aspiration, which is forever lacking in these as we know them 
now, —in a word, the enthusiasm of the idea. 

At the end of the last century, and in the beginning of this, 
under the influence of the French Revolution and the immense 
spiritual movement brought about by that, a reaction in literature 
did, indeed, begin. Goethe in Germany, Byron and Shelley in 
England, G. Sand and a few others in France, each in their dif- 
ferent ways, set themselves to work on the foundation of a new 
school, —a school which should have for its object, in G. Sand’s 
own words, “ To seek the cause and the end of life.” But Byron 
and Shelley died having accomplished nothing. Goethe outlived 
his youthful illusions. George Sand alone remained true to her 
ideal ; but with her the school is gone as it came. 

Yet, until they have taken a lesson from writers like these, I 
cannot think that the realists will succeed. In art you must look 
up, not down. You must be a servant, not a master. As Heine, 
a true idealist, though a somewhat strange one, once wrote: “ No, 
we do not possess ideas, but the idea possesses us, and enslaves us, 
and scourges us into the arena, that we may fight for it like gladi- 
ators, whether we will or no.” 

And what do we mean by the idea? In truth it would not be 
easy tosay. I have thought long over the matter, and the best 
answer I have found is this: the Idea is God. And, to tell the 
truth, I am often half tempted to take it the other way and say 
that God is the Idea. But whatever definition one adopts, he who 
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feels the Idea knows it and no one else can. That which ennobles 
the soul and makes it forget itself, passion and aspiration and 
faith, and pain also — these are the idea. And I leave it to any 
of my readers if this is the spirit in which the realist works. 

And yet, after all is said, if one would write seriously at the 
present day, can one be anything but a realist? I have said much 
evil of them; but when one sees what the world is now, when one 
hears nothing but dollars and cents and machine politics, when one 
reads the newspapers and lives under the reign of poor Flaubert’s 
** Bourgeois,” can one be anything but a realist? Let him who is 
without sin among us cast the first stone. 

Camprince. Gamaliel Bradford, Jr. 





PAUL’S THEOLOGY. 
I. JUSTIFICATION BY FAITH. 


For some years I have been engaged in special studies on the 
writings of Paul, primarily for the purpose of my own instruction 
in the principles of life for my general work as editor and 
teacher, my aim therein being always a simple one, namely, to ap- 
ply to the problems of modern life — individual and social — the 
principles inculcated in the New Testament; secondly, with the in- 
tention of embodying the results of these studies in one or more 
volumes in continuation of a Commentary on the New Testament, 
the preparations for which were commenced some twenty years 
ago. As a result of these studies I find my. understanding of 
Paul’s character and teaching different at some important points 
from those ordinarily found in the commentaries and theological 
treatises. In this, and a succeeding article, 1 propose to give the 
readers of the “ Andover Review,” by way of suggestion, and in a 
condensed form, a part of the results of these studies, referring 
such as care to pursue the line of thought here indicated further, 
to the volume on Romans which is now going through the press 
as fast as my other duties will allow, and which I hope will be 
issued early in 1888. 

Every great teacher is the bearer of one great message to the 
world; and he rarely bears more than one. If we can under- 
stand that one message, we approximately understand him in all 
his teaching; if we misunderstand that one message, we are in 
confusion as regards all his teaching. All that he has to say to 
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the world in detail is either an amplification of that one message, 
or a preparation for it, or corollaries from it, or applications of it 
to the various phases of human experience. Thus, the message 
of Moses was the sovereignty of one spiritual God in opposition 
to the materialistic polytheism of surrounding nations, and all his 
teaching must be interpreted by that one regnant idea; the teach- 
ing of David, what I may perhaps call the anthropomorphic idea 
of God, as opposed to the naturalistic idea, that is, the doctrine 
that God is to be interpreted to us, not by analogy from natural 
phenomena, but by analogy from the higher types of human ex- 
perience ; the teaching of Luther, the doctrine of justification by 
faith, as opposed to ceremonialism and ecclesiasticism in all its 
forms ; that of Wesley, the doctrine of liberty, with its corollaries 
of human responsibility and ethical obligation; that of Henry 
Ward Beecher, the Fatherhood of God, as opposed to the formerly 
current conceptions of God as a moral governor of the universe. 
Now the fundamental teaching of Paul is all embodied in the one 
declaration, that by the works of the law can no flesh be justified 
in the sight of God ; that the soul can be justified only by faith. 
What does he mean by this? Specifically, what does he mean by 
justification ? by the works of the law? by faith? My object in 
this article is to give a suggestive though not a complete answer 
to these questions. In a second article I shall endeavor to indi- 
cate what relation his teaching as here interpreted bears to the 
sacrifice of Christ. No candid reader will expect in these articles 
to find a full and satisfactory interpretation of the teaching of 
the apostle on these subjects. In the first place, he would be un- 
reasonable if he were to expect any one to cover adequately, in 
two articles of the length here allowed, ground which a library of 
antecedent discussion has not fully covered ; and, in the second 
place, if he believes, as I certainly do, that the apostle was in- 
spired to be the teacher of all future ages, he will not expect any 
interpreter to do anything more than give some aid, from the 
point of view of a single student, to the understanding of certain 
aspects of his unfathomable teaching. 

One other preliminary consideration, one which will enable us 
to pass by at the outset —though in a full discussion it ought 
not to be ignored —a great deal that has been written by learned 
exegetes on this subject. For an understanding of Paul’s mean- 
ing we are to go, not primarily to the classical Greek, nor even 
to the Old Testament Scriptures, we are to go to Paul himself. 
It is always the characteristic of profound writers to use com- 
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mon words with meanings more profound than common usage 
has attached to them. It is only thus that such a writer can ex- 
press his meaning. He must take common words to interpret 
thoughts that are not common. No man would think of going 
to the Latin poet’s use of the word deus to get his understanding 
of the English conception of deity. The missionaries in China 
are almost at a stand-still in their translation of the Bible be- 
cause they cannot find in the Chinese language a word fitting to 
convey to the Chinese mind a conception of a supreme, spiritual 
Being. The word God is not in the Chinese language, because 
the idea God is not in the Chinese mind; and the Christian 
teacher can only take the word that most nearly approximates 
that thought, familiar to us but unfamiliar to them, and give to it 
a new meaning. The old carriage must be used, but it must be 
made the vehicle of a new idea. The manger is the manger of 
cattle; but the child that is to be laid in it is the Son of God. It 
is thus that Paul uses the two words “ righteousness” and “ faith.” 
Both are words familiar in classic Greek; by universal consent 
Paul gives them a profounder meaning than they ever bear in 
pagan writings. Both are familiar words in the Old Testament ; 
I believe that Paul gives to them, especially to the former word, a 
profounder meaning than it ordinarily bore in the Old Testament. 
He uses these two words to answer the old, old question, How shall 
man be righteous before God? He shall be righteous, replies 
Paul, by receiving through faith the righteousness of God. “ By 
the deeds of the law shall no flesh be righteous in his sight ;” that 
is his negative answer. “ For the righteousness of God is through 
faith of Jesus Christ revealed unto all and conferred upon all them 
that exercise faith; ” that is his affirmative answer. What is his 
meaning ? 

It has been hotly discussed between different schools of theolo- 
gians whether Paul’s phrase “ righteousness of God” means an 
attribute which God possesses, or a gift which He bestows ; whether 
God’s righteousness means the righteousness which He has, or the 
righteousness which He imparts. If all that has been written in 
the discussion of this question were gathered together, it would make 
a work of some volumes ; and if all the sermons which have been 
preached upon this question were included, it would make a li- 
brary of very respectable dimensions. The question is one purely 
about words. It has no real significance. It seems not to have 
occurred, for the most part, to the disputants in this theological 
controversy, that God’s righteousness may be both his possession 
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and his gift; that the imagined alternative has no existence; that 
what He bestows is himself; that He pours his own being into the 
souls of his willing children ; that He is a Sun of righteousness, im- 
parting his own life and warmth to that which without Him would 
be cold, and dark, and dead. Any system of interpretation which 
compels us to accept this alternative and to give to Paul’s phrase, 
“God’s righteousness,” sometimes one meaning and sometimes 
another, leads into endless confusion of thought. 

The same thing may be said respecting much of the discussion 
concerning the meaning of the word “justification”: it has largely 
been a mere logomachy. Does justification mean to make just 
or to declare just; is it a term applicable to character or to con- 
dition? Paul’s doctrine is that God’s justice justifies. Does this 
signify a change in the relations of the soul to God, or a change in 
the soul’s inherent character? Sin works two evils in the human 
soul: it separates the soul from God; it disorders the soul in 
itself: it is both an estrangement and a disease. If it did not 
separate from God it would still bring untold misery upon the 
individual and upon all connected with him. If it brought no 
misery upon him or his, it would still be a terrible evil because 
it separates him from his Father and his God. Both these evils 
must be done away in any remedy which is offered for sin. The 
soul must be brought back to God; it must also be restored to 
itself, to a normal and spiritually healthful state. Now the ques- 
tion which theologians have discussed through centuries of debate 
is, Which of these two evils does justification by faith remedy ? 
Does it restore the soul to itself, working an inherent change in 
the character, bringing back health, and banishing disease; or 
does it restore the soul to God, bringing back the son to his 
father’s house, and leaving for further and future remedies the 
_ restoration of the soul to its true nature? Protestant doctrine, 
dating from the days of Luther, is that justification imports 
simply the latter change, the pardon of the soul by God, its 
treatment by Him of his own free grace as though it were right- 
eous. It is declared to be a forensic term equivalent to acquittal, 
and almost synonymous with vindication. Luther declares that in 
justification we work nothing, but receive what he calls a “ passive 
righteousness,” and this has been the general view of Protestant 
divines. The Roman Catholics, on the other hand, with most 
Unitarians and some orthodox but liberal thinkers, maintain that 
justification is not an act of treating as just, but of making just; 
that it changes not the relations but the character of the soul. 
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The debate between these two opposing theories, which was 
fierce in the time of the Reformation and has continued in 
polemical theology ever since, like the debate respecting God’s 
righteousness, concerns a distinction with no difference. It is 
true that we may metaphysically distinguish between making 
right the relation between God and the soul and making right 
the soul in itself, but the distinction is purely abstract; it has 
no existence in actual experience. When the prodigal son left 
his father’s house and wandered off into a far country, and asso- 
ciated there with drunkards and harlots, and spent his substance 
in riotous living, it is clear that he both separated himself from 
his father and soiled and despoiled his own character. But he 
did both by the same act. If he had remained under his father’s 
roof and possessed the same spirit, he would have been as truly 
separated from his father as he was when living in a far country. 
So, when he would repent, it is equally clear that a double duty 
was laid upon him, that of abandoning the evil habits of his own 
life, and that of returning to his father and seeking his father’s 
pardon. But these also, though metaphysically separate acts, are 
in actual experience inseparable. The son could not take the 
first step toward a real and radical reform so long as he remained 
estranged and separated from his father; neither could he bridge 
the chasm which separated him from his father without earnest- 
ness of purpose to reform, without ceasing to do evil, and at least 
beginning to learn to do well. He might have gone back to 
his father’s house impenitent, driven merely by hunger; but in 
this case the body, not the soul, would have returned to the 
father, and the estrangement would have remained as great as 
before. He might have remained in the far country, endeavoring 
to cast off every evil habit and association, and to come into a 
spiritual fellowship with his father, to be at one with him in 
spirit, and it might have been physically impossible to take the 
journey back to his father’s house, but in spirit he would have 
been restored to his father by the very act of repentance and the 
aspiration for forgiveness. The restoration to the father would 
be impossible without repentance, and the repentance would be 
impossible without restoration to the father. This truth is beauti- 
fully expressed in the parable by the declaration that when he 
came to himself he arose and went to his Father. Now, the soul 
that has sinned has both estranged itself from God and impaired 
and despoiled its own powers. It is impossible to come into right 
relations towards the Father which is in Heaven without taking 
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the first steps towards a recuperation of soul, and it is impossible 
to take the first step toward a recuperation of soul without return- 
ing penitently to the Father from whom we have estranged our- 
selves. Whatever fine-spun distinction may be drawn in the 
library, in the actualities of human experience the rectification 
of our relations with God and the first steps in the rectification 
of our own souls are not merely contemporaneous; they are abso- 
lutely the same. When, therefore, Paul speaks of justification or 
rightening, he means neither a rightening of our soul’s relations 
with God — that is, a treating of the soul as though it were just, 
—nor a rightening of the soul in its own nature — that is, making 
the soul just; he means this one simple, indivisible process: the 
setting the soul right in its relations with God, because setting 
it in the way of righteousness within itself, and the setting of the 
soul in the way of righteousness within itself, because restored to 
right, that is, filial relations with God. 

It must be freely conceded that the Old Testament use of the 
words just, justify, justification, has not the largeness of mean- 
ing which is here imputed to it. In the Old Testament these 
words are used ordinarily, if not exclusively, in the forensic sense. 
To justify is not to set right, but only to declare right. “TI will 
not justify the wicked;” “They shall justify the righteous and 
condemn the wicked ;” “If I justify myself my own mouth shall 
condemn me;” “ God forbid that I should justify you ;” “Speak, 
for I desire to justify thee;” ‘“ Which justify the wicked for 
a reward.” The only passage in the Old Testament where the 
word can be thought to have the larger spiritual meaning is Isaiah 
liii. 11; “* By his knowledge shall my righteous servant justify 
many; for he shall bear their iniqtities;” and even in this pas- 
sage the meaning is possibly forensic, that is, my righteous servant 
shall secure their acquittal by bearing their sins for them. The 
word occurs but twice in the Gospels, and then with the same 
significance of acquittal: “ He willing to justify himself ;” “ Ye 
are they which justify yourselves before men.” To one who re- 
gards the Bible as one book, written on one plane, and with one 
uniform doctrine or thought, as fully developed by Moses as by 
Paul, in the first century after the Creation as in the first century 
after the Incarnation, this Old Testament use of the word will be 
quite conclusive against the view I am here presenting. I do not 
so read the Bible. It is a book, but a book which grew from the 
seed to the fruit; its doctrine is a developed doctrine; between 
the vague promise to Adam, “The seed of the woman shall 
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bruise the serpent’s head,” and the prophecy of Paul, “Then 
cometh the end, when he shall have delivered up the kingdom to 
God, even the Father . . . Then shall the Son also himself be 
subject unto him that put all things under him, that God may be 
all in all,” there is a gap of centuries of spiritual growth. The 
New Testament is not a repetition of the Old; it is a develop- 
ment out of the Old. The temple is one ; but the Old Testament 
is the foundation, the New Testament is the superstructure. The 
word which the Old Testament uses in a restricted, narrow, and 
formal sense, Paul uses with a larger and profounder meaning. 
How shall I become acquitted before God, is the question of the 
Old Testament. By having God’s nature imparted to you, and 
receiving him into yourself, replies Paul. There is no escape 
from God’s condemnation except by becoming his freeman, his 
child, his bride, the temple for his indwelling. 

It is the object of Paul’s Epistle to the Romans to show how 
this rightening is to be effected, and what are the joyful results in 
spiritual experience. And the general conclusion which he formu- 
lates in chapter iii. is, that by obedience to law shall no flesh be 
rightened, but by a life of faith. The Jew knew no other way of 
securing either rest within himself or peace with God than by 
obedience to the divine law. This was the burden of the Hebrew 
prophets. ‘“ Cease to do evil; learn to do well.”— “ What doth the 
Lord require of thee, but to do justly, love mercy, and walk humbly 
with thy God?” The preaching of John the Baptist, last of the 
Hebrew prophets, was to the same effect. “ What shall we do 
then?” said the people. “ He that hath two coats, let him impart 
to him that hath none, and he that hath meat let him do likewise,” 
was the answer. And this was a necessary moral foundation for 
the spiritual superstructure to be built thereon by Christ and his 
Apostles. It must be remembered that in pagan religions — and 
in some forms of pseudo-Christian religions — there is no organic 
connection between piety and morality, acceptance with God and 
right doing toward men. The ancient chronicler who wrote of 
Cardinal Lorraine that “ he is far from truthful, naturally deceit- 
ful and covetous, but full of religion,” had no intention of writing 
a biting sarcasm. Louis XV., who kneeled every night to say his 
prayers with his mistress at his side, had no conception that his 
religion was a travesty. Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with 
all thy heart and soul and strength and thy neighbor as thyself, is 
a marriage rite never performed outside the religion of the Bible. 
That there can be no pleasing of God by a life evil toward man 
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was the first lesson to be taught the world, and even the Christian 
world has not yet fully learned it. 

But if the majority of mankind have fondly hoped to find some 
way of pleasing God without the trouble of right living, the ma- 
jority of those who have desired to promote right living have im- 
agined that the way to do it is to set up some standard of charac- 
ter and conduct, and then by force of law — within or without, 
law of statute or law of conscience — compel conformity to it. 
They expect to reform the character, not by transforming it from 
within, but by conforming it from without. They expect not that 
it will grow into right lines, but that it can be cut and carved or 
beaten and pressed into right lines. They believe in the efficacy 
of a moral repoussé work. The political reformer expects to set the 
country right by making a right constitution and enacting under 
it right laws. The social reformer expects to remedy the injustice 
and inequality of society by reorganizing the community upon some 
type modeled after the pattern of the family. The father mis- 
reads the Bible promise, and thinks that it assures him, “ Govern 
a child in the way he should go, and when he is old he will not 
depart from it.” The individual expects to accept a law over him 
from some external authority, — human or divine, — or to set up 
one over himself by the edict of his own conscience, and thus re- 
form his character by compelling himself to conform to the stand- 
ard thus recognized or established. This was the essential spirit 
of Pharisaism, which sometimes set up an ethical and even spirit- 
ual standard, sometimes a merely ceremonial one, but always a 
standard to be obeyed, whether it was that of Hillel or of Sham- 
mai. And this is the essential spirit of Puritanism, which aimed, 
and still aims, to set right both community and individuals by 
setting over community and individuals a law of life and conduct, 
and requiring obedience to it, under penalty of conscience in the 
individual, of the rod in the family, of fine or stocks or prison in 
the community. In the first three chapters of Paul’s Epistle to 
the Romans he sets forth this method of reformation, shows how it 
had been twice tried on a grand scale in human history, and how 
sublime and sorrowful had been the failure. 

Never was an empire so well equipped for trying this method 
as Rome, mistress of the world, mother of law. Never had any 
people a stronger conception of the dignity and obligation of 
law, or an organization better adapted to compel the obedience of 
the unwilling. She has given law to the world, and with it has 
furnished models of unswerving, uncorrupted, and incorruptible 
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administration. Roman justice is to-day a symbol of absolute alle- 
giance to law. Roman justice is the historic type of unswerving 
impartiality in the execution of law. What is the result of this 
experiment at making a community pure, and true, and temperate, 
and good by the force of human law? Paul, in the first chapter 
of Romans, holds up the mirror before the face of Roman society, 
and bids it find in its own reflection the answer to this question. 
Rome had but human law, and human penalty to enforce it. 
Over against the Jewish people the standard of God’s perfect law 
was set up; behind it thundered and lightened for fifteen centu- 
ries his providential judgments. An inspired lawgiver received 
and promulgated it; prophets were sent to emphasize and to in- 
terpret it; the Providence of God followed the nation, punishing 
disobedience; schools of scribes and rabbis were organized to ex- 
plain the application of those laws to every conceivable experience 
of human life, and to invent new statutes where statutes were 
wanting in the original divinely given collection. The result of 
this experiment was equally a failure. The mirror held up in the 
third chapter before the Hebrew society shows no fairer features 
than the Roman portrait. “ What, then, are we better than they? 
No, in nowise; for we have before proved, both Jew and Gentiles, 
that they are all under sin: as it is written, There is none right- 
eous, no, not one.” The attempt of men to work out reformation 
either in the community, the family, or the individual, by laws and 
penalties, will inevitably fail. This is not the divine way of ac- 
complishing the rightening of either society or the human soul. 
By the deeds of the law shall no flesh be rightened in his sight. 
To avoid the force of this conclusion, theologians have invented 
a distinction between the moral and ceremonial law. They have 
supposed that Christ abolished the ceremonial but retained and 
reinforced the moral law, and that Paul taught that men could not 
be justified by obeying the ceremonial regulations without intend- 
ing to take off from them in the slightest degree the pressure of 
the obligation of the moral code. In fact, however, no such dis- 
tinction between the moral and the ceremonial is recognized in the 
Old Testament or in the New. In the Old Testament the moral 
and the ceremonial regulations are so woven together that it is im- 
possible to separate them without separating the very warp and 
woof of the Old Testament books. In the New Testament Christ 
declares that not one jot nor one tittle — that is, not the smallest 
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letter nor the smallest accent —of the Hebrew law shall pass 
away till all be fulfilled. There is, it is true, a real distinction 
between moral and ceremonial laws; between those which are 
founded on and derive in a sense their authority from the univer- 
sal conscience of mankind and those which are prescribed for a 
temporary purpose in the administration of a special ritual ; but it 
is not true that Paul recognizes any such distinction as this, or 
allows that the moral law plays any greater part in justification 
than the ceremonial. He takes the broad ground that men who 
find themselves estranged from God, and diseased in soul and 
spirit, are not to attempt to return to God or restore themselves 
to health by obeying laws, whether human or divine. The process 
of reformation and restoration is entirely different. 

Will it, then, be said that law is of no use? that all law is obol- 
ished by the New Testament? that all men are freed from the 
obligation of law? This has been said, but this is altogether too 
broad a deduction from Paul’s premises. He asserts, not that 
there is no use for law, but that it is not by obedience to law that 
man or society is to be reformed. There is a use for law, and in 
his epistle to Timothy he very clearly states what that use is: 
“ Law is not made for a righteous man, but for the lawless and un- 
ruly, for the ungodly and sinners, for the unholy and profane, for 
murderers of fathers and murderers of mothers, for man-slayers, for 
fornicators, for abusers of themselves with men, for men-stealers, 
for liars, for perjured persons.” Law is useful in restraining evil 
men and protecting the innocent and law-abiding from their law- 
lessness. It is necessary that the wicked and disobedient should 
be made to feel the force of law and should be kept under its 
necessary and wholesome restraints. It is useful, too, in restrain- 
ing men from inflicting injury upon themselves, from their own 
disobedience, and in keeping them under such circumstances as 
render it possible to bring reformatory influences to bear upon 
them. It is also a standard of life, and so affords that conscious- 
ness of right and wrong without which reformation is impossible. 
But law and penalty are not of themselves reformatory. So far 
is it from being true that the object of punishment is the refor- 
mation of the offender, that, in strictness of speech, it is hardly 
true that this is even one of the objects of punishment, whether 
in society by the penitentiary, in the family by the rod, or in the 
individual by penance. The only or at least the chief reformatory 
effect of punishment is to compel a pause, and thus render it possi- 
ble to bring other and higher influences to bear upon the offender. 
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Paul’s declaration, then, “ by the deeds of the law there shall 
no flesh be justified in his sight,” is not merely as against Phari- 
saism, obedience to ceremonial law cannot save the soul from sin; 
nor as against the moralist, obedience to the moral law cannot 
vindicate the sinner from sins previously committed ; it includes 
both of these principles, but it is a much broader statement than 
either or both of them combined: it is the enunciation of the 
broad general principle that reformation of morals and of life, 
whether in the individual, the household, the government, or so- 
ciety, cannot be brought about by the enactment of laws and 
an enforced obedience to them through fear of penalty. 

God’s method for the reformation of character is far different 
from that on which the world has placed so great and so vain 
reliance. The divine plan for the improvement of character is 
by the play of higher natures upon lower natures. It is by 
personal influence, not by penal enactment. On this plan is the 
family, the great institution for the building of character, formed. 
The child is made what he is, not chiefly by the laws imposed 
upon him by the father, nor even by the deliberate conscious in- 
structions afforded to him, but by the pervasive influence poured 
out upon him. He drinks in courage or cowardice, kindliness 
or selfishness, vanity or humility, with his mother’s milk. When 
he gets beyond the educative influences of his father’s house he 
is sent to school, that he may receive the personal influences of 
experienced teachers. In college, his character is moulded by the 
character of the instructors and the classmates with whom he is in 
most vital and continuous sympathy ; and in all the after-life he is 
made what he is by the influences that come ‘in upon him from 
the companionship by which he is surrounded. A man’s character 
is not only known by the company he keeps; it is determined by 
the company he keeps. 

Now, the source and reservoir from which all upbuilding influ- 
ences come is God himself. As the mother imparts to her child, 
as the teacher to his pupil, as the orator to his audience, as the 
hero to his nation, so throughout the ages God is imparting himself 
to all who will receive his influence, and He is doing this through 
the Lord Jesus Christ, the manifestation and disclosure of God 
upon the earth. To become Christ-like we are not merely to obey 
Christ’s laws; this is not even the first step. We are to enter 
Christ’s household of faith; we are to become pupils in Christ’s 
school; we are to put on Christ as a garment; we are to dwell 
in Christ as in a house; we are to be grafted on Christ as on a 
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vine; we are to feed on Christ as on bread and wine; we are to 
be married to Christ and be moulded by our life with Him. Not 
by attempting to square our life to any rule and law, even the Ten 
Commandments or the Sermon on the Mount, but by throwing 
open our soul to the influence of the Life-giver, we are to be 
made like Him. The children of God are born, not of blood, 
deriving their hereditary virtues from their fathers, nor of the 
flesh, purchasing them by their own resolutions, nor of the will of 
man, compelled in the way of virtue by the force of others’ wills ; 
but of God, receiving his life as the plant receives light from the 
sun, and giving it forth again as the plant gives that light forth 
in all its varied colors. By the outpoured influence of God him- 
self upon the human soul, by the outpoured influences of God- 
inspired agencies — prophets, patriarchs, preachers of righteous- 
ness, Biblical and post-Biblical, ordained and unordained — the 
human soul, and so human families, human society, and human 
government, is to be cleansed, purified, perfected, in one word 
rightened in the sight of God. He does not wait until a soul 
is rightened before He receives it to himself; He does not receive 
it to himself before it is rightened. But He counts heart-hunger 
for righteousness; aspiration for achievement; desire for result. 
“°Tis not what man does which exalts him, but what man would 
do.” God sees the harvest when the seed is sown; He recognizes 
the future saint when the sinner turns to Him for help towards 
sainthood. To desire God, to seek God, to perceive God, to open 
the heart to receive God, this is faith. Not to believe something 
about Him, but to believe in Him; not to hold an opinion, but to 
lay hold of God himself. And the instant the soul, awaking from 
its long slumber, reaches out its arms in groping after God, God 
reaches out his arms and draws the soul to himself, and there, as 
the babe nestles to its mother’s side and draws its life from the 
current of her own life, so the soul that is born of God is drawn 
to his bosom, and lives by the life which flows from Him. 

This is Paul’s doctrine of justification by faith. Not that God 
has a righteousness which prevents his love from working out 
love’s benediction on guilty men, a righteousness which must 
somehow be overcome by the death of his Son in order that He 
may righten the unrighteous in spite of his own righteousness ; 
not that if a man believes certain revelations concerning Jesus 
Christ as the sin-bearer and Saviour of the world, God takes 
that right opinion for righteousness and acquits the believer of 
his wrong and counts him righteous ; but that God has a righteous- 
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ness which is forever putting itself forth in divine influences for 
the rightening of others ; that this divine, forth-putting righteous- 
ness of God is seen in the life and character and death of Jesus 
Christ his Son; that he who abandons his sins, and opens himself 
to receive sympathetically this sunshine of divine, redeeming love, 
is instantly brought under its beatific influence; the seeds of 
aspiration are counted for the fruits of holiness ; in the spring of 
desire the divine, prophetic hope perceives the autumn of ingather- 
ing; and the life for which the soul hungers is bestowed upon it, 
not as a reward of obedience, but as a free gift of love, given by 
grace, received by faith, and wrought out to its perfection by the 
ministrations of the word, the discipline of a divinely ordered 
life, the fellowship of the saints, and the indwelling of the Holy 
Spirit. 





Lyman Abbott. 


CorNWALL-oN-Hupson, New York. 





THE AMERICAN BOARD: 


IS ITS PROPER RELATION TO THE CHURCHES THAT OF DOMINA- 
TION OR DEPENDENCE? 


Il. 

For twenty years from the beginning of the civil war the 
American Board prosecuted the work for which it was called into 
existence, with a vigor and a singleness of purpose which secured 
for it the unqualified and undivided confidence of the churches. 
It could not be said that it belonged to any party. It had no 
policy of its own, apart from the churches. What was centralized 
and exclusive in its constitution did not obtrude itself ; practical 
wisdom in administration served to compensate in good degree 
for defects in organization. 

This happy state of things was suddenly, and unexpectedly, and 
we might almost say ruthlessly, disturbed at the annual meeting 
held in Portland in 1882, and it was thus disturbed, as we hope to be 
able to convince our readers, by no adverse influence from without, 
but by the deliberate act of men in the inner councils of the Board 
itself. Until then, the Brooklyn meeting, at which in the view of 
many of its friends the Board conceded too much to the pro-slavery 
sentiment of the time, was the anniversary of all others in its 
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history to be recalled with the least general satisfaction. But the 
action at Brooklyn was the result of a full and free debate, and it 
represented the opinions of a powerful majority in the churches. 
Nor was it brought to pass by any unworthy manceuvring and 
management. Dr. Anderson was undoubtedly a diplomatist. It 
used to be said of him that he would make an admirable secretary 
of state at Washington ; but his methods were believed to be above 
reproach. If, however, the Brooklyn meeting may be excused, 
and perhaps justified, at least as a response to the prevailing sen- 
timent of the time, no such excuse or justification can be offered 
for the Portland meeting, which, unless we mistake the signifi- 
eance of all the attendant circumstances, was arranged in advance, 
conducted from opening to adjournment, and subsequently made 
use of, for the express purpose of creating a public sentiment out- 
side in reference to a disputed theological question. The occasion 
was seized upon, and all the machinery of the society was put in 
motion, to give prominence and authority to a certain speculation 
limiting the opportunity for salvation for all men indiscriminately 
to the present life, and to denounce and put to silence all who re- 
fused, or even hesitated, to give their adhesion to it. There was 
hardly one in ten, probably, among those who came up to the 
meeting, to whom the issue, as it was presented, was not a new 
one; and not one in ten for whom it had any particular interest 
in the connection in which it was now made prominent. 

The Portland anniversary was a missionary meeting in little 
more than in name. Apart from the few addresses in the main 
hall by missionaries, and the elevated and inspiring speeches of 
Dr. Hopkins, the President of the Board, and Dr. Hill, ex-Presi- 
dent of Harvard College, there was not much to remind one of 
the great object for which professedly the assembly had been 
called together. Louis XIV. remarked, on leaving the chapel of 
Versailles one Sunday morning, that if the eloquent preacher to 
whom he had been listening had only spoken of religion, he 
would have spoken about everything. We had somewhat of the 
same feeling at Portland, and thought that if certain eloquent 
speakers there had only said something about missions, they would 
have told us of everything. But this was not the worst of it. 
Many of the utterances were harsh, censorious, and bitter. The 
speakers arraigned Christian brethren, judged them, condemned 
them, for the most part absent, and altogether unheard. More 
than this; they grievously and cruelly misrepresented them. They 


caricatured their opinions; they imputed to them beliefs which 
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they did not hold; and then they assumed to pass judgment upon 
them. They denounced materialism and agnosticism, and allowed 
the audience to suppose that honored Christian pastors and teach- 
ers, men of high standing in the Congregational body, and in the 
Board itself, were materialists and agnostics. An Oberlin reviewer, 
as we have seen, writing in 1846 of the Brooklyn meeting, com- 
plained that the anti-slavery memorialists had been judged and 
condemned on false issues. This is precisely what was done in the 
theological addresses made at the Portland meeting. There was 
little argument in what was said, but there was a superabundance 
of rhetoric, bewildering and inconsequent, like 
“ Rich windows that exclude the light, 
And passages that lead to nothing.” 

The talk for the most part was ad captandum ; a certain atmos- 
phere had been produced, and the speeches were skillfully adapted 
to it; from beginning to end, prejudices were aroused and ad- 
dressed, and feeling rather than reason was appealed to. Of 
course, a superficial and temporary impression was the result, and 
it seemed to the promoters of the meeting that they had achieved a 
signal success. What the character of this success was, and how 
great its value, we may learn as we proceed. 

The Portland meeting, to describe it in a single word, was a 
heresy-hunt. We have often thought that a marked resemblance 
could be traced between one of our modern heresy-hunters and a 
French chiffonnier — but with a difference. The latter patiently 
looks through a pile of rubbish, and feels that he has been well 
rewarded for his toil if he find one precious thing. The former 
hastily tosses over a heap of gems, and is chagrined and disap- 
pointed if he fail to discover one scrap of rubbish. For him, the 
gem without a flaw has no interest; the ripe summer fruit, without 
“the little pitted speck,” no attractiveness. To the critics and 
censors of their brethren at the Portland meeting, the faith, and 
zeal, and liberality of the churches seemed to go for nothing ; they 
thought that they snuffed heresy from afar, and all their senses 
and all their sympathies were closed against everything else.’ 

Waiving for the present the question, — Supposing heresy to 
have been latent in the churches, what right had the American 
Board to say or do anything about it?—Jlet us inquire what 


1 Among those who were the most emphatic in their condemnation of the 
proceedings at Portland, was the Rev. Dr. Todd, #f New Haven. [If his in- 
dignation had been less intense, perhaps it would not so speedily have burnt 
itself out. 
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ground there was, or what pretext, for the words of suspicion and 
distrust spoken five years ago by these self-constituted defenders 
of the faith, these self-nominated guardians of the churches. We 
shall be pointed at once to Andover as a sufficient reply. Well, 
what was there at Andover in 1882 to cause misgivings, or to 
create alarm? The Board of Trustees, as truly representative a 
body of men as could be found in the denomination, had not whis- 
pered the slightest suggestion of any dangerous tendency in the 
teachings in the theological seminary under their care. The Board 
of Visitors, set to keep special watch and ward over the orthodoxy 
of the institution, had not manifested the faintest sign of anxiety. 
Had it only mistrusted that something was wrong there, it would, 
of course, without waiting to be prompted from any quarter, have 
entered at once upon an investigation, or have asked the attention 
of the trustees, more immediately responsible for the management 
of the Seminary, to the state of things suspected or feared. 

A Board of Examiners, consisting of pastors of churches, had 
been present at the anniversaries at Andover three or four months 
before the Portland meeting, and had made a report which was 
printed in the papers. Among the members of this Board were 
the Rev. Dr. Palmer, of Norwich, the Rev. Dr. Flint, of Hins- 
dale, and the Rev. Mr. Packard, then of Dorchester, who has 
since been one of the most trusty followers of Dr. Alden. What 
was the judgment of these examiners upon the state of the Semi- 
nary at that time? Of the department which had been under the 
temporary care of Dr. Fiske and Dr. McKenzie (trustees), and 
to which Professor Harris was called soon after, they said: “ We 
were pleased with the work in systematic theology.” Of Professor 
Tucker’s department they said: “ Little or nothing remains to be 
desired. . . . We are pleased with the extent and variety and 
the new features of the course of instruction, . . . and are per- 
suaded that from such teachings men will be able to preach Chris- 
tian truth logically, harmoniously, clearly, and effectively.” Of 
Professor Smyth’s department the special examiners said: “ We 
have been interested to observe the increasing importance assigned 
from year to year, to the history of doctrine and of the living 
church. . . . The lectures, the study with the professor at his own 
home, the essays on living themes so carefully and independently 
prepared, . . . all these leave us room for little more than the warm- 
est commendation.” Of the Seminary as a whole, it was said: 
“ Living issues have been discussed, and the cloister life has not 
been secured at the expense of practical service in the busy and 
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exacting world. We are sure that our churches, conferences, and 
other gatherings would welcome the professors when their duties 
permit them to be absent from home, and thus the Seminary and 
the churches would be drawn nearer together.” 

But this was New England sentiment; and we know that, of 
late, a distrust of New England orthodoxy has been diligently cul- 
tivated in some parts of the West. At or near the time of the 
Portland meeting, was there a thought at the West that any- 
thing was wrong in the Congregational churches in New England 
or elsewhere? Several months later, at the Jubilee celebration at 
Oberlin, Professor Barbour, of Yale College, made an address in 
which he spoke, first, of the long period during which Oberlin lay 
under suspicion as heterodox and heretical; and, then, of the 
general harmony, fellowship, and mutual confidence which the 
denomination had come to enjoy. We will quote his words at 
length, because they will help us to reproduce the condition of 
things existing in the churches before the divisive influence of the 
Portland meeting had made itself felt at any considerable distance 
from the missionary rooms : — 

* At one time she [Oberlin] had hardly a name to live among 
evangelical thinkers; her students were not considered sound 
enough in the faith to carry the gospel abroad; she had but a 
partial share of the comity generally shown to other ecclesiastical 
communities; but in all this difference of opinion, which was but 
temporary, she has never herself broken, nor has she ever had to 
complain of any serious violation of the unity of the spirit of 
Christian love.” 

“There is a time when all carelessly think alike; then there 
comes a time of difference ; then the issue is a union again on the 
truth. And that the union is a union in advance, we are here to 
testify. The missionary societies are here to ordain men for work 
once refused to them; sundered churches on the dividing issues 
are one again ; Oberlin is honored in all the land, her students 
welcome in every school; some of her reforms the nation has come 
up to, on others the general regret is that they are not secured. 
. - » In New England, Taylor men are in Tyler pulpits, and Tyler 
men in Taylor pulpits ; nearer home, Andover men are in Oberlin 
pulpits, and Oberlin men in Andover pulpits; and what congrega- 
tion knows which is which?” ! 


1 On the same occasion, Dr. Strieby, of the American Missionary Associa- 
tion, said: “A double victory has been won—over the Board and over 
Oberlin ; over the Board, because it comes to Oberlin for missionaries ; and 
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We do not believe that there was an expression of dissent on 
the part of any one of the large assembly of ministers and lay- 
men in whose hearing these words of Christian charity were 
spoken.! 

Nor was there any occasion for mutual suspicion and distrust. 
The churches of the denomination were never more loyal and lov- 
ing in their devotion to their Divine Master, never more earnest 
and intelligent in their study of Bible truth, never more conse- 
crated in their zeal and comprehensive in their plans for the 
regeneration of the race. Having come to see that emphasis 
is laid especially on the word “now” in all the invitations and 
appeals of the gospel, they were occupying themselves with the 
pressing and solemn realities of the present time. The doctrine 
of everlasting punishment, as it was formerly expounded and 
enforced, having ceased to be a subject of pulpit teaching except 
in the most indirect way and in the vaguest terms, the churches, 
not unnaturally, were no longer drawing their chief motives 
for Christian service and effort from its terrors. On the plat- 
form of the American Board, the doom of the unenlightened 
heathen in the next world was not dwelt upon as it had been a 
generation before. In the love of God and the love of man suffi- 
cient inspiration was found for missionary labors on the broadest 
scale, abroad no less than at home. In all this, certainly, there 
was nothing to arouse distrust or to create alarm. That is not to 
say, however, that there were no alarmists, or timid persons, un- 
certain about their own times and doubtful of those which were 
to follow; such persons are to be found in every period, without 
reference to prevailing conditions and tendencies; a few such 
there were five years ago, and circumstances arose by which they 
were brought into unexpected importance. 

In the spring of 1882 the Rev. Newman Smyth, D. D., was 
elected to the Abbot professorship of Christian Theology at An- 
dover, subject to the action of the Board of Visitors. Dr. Smyth 


over Oberlin, because, forgetting the past, it sends its students forth under the 
auspices of the Board.” Dr. Strieby spoke of Dr. Bradley, of Siam, who was 
obliged to sever his connection with the American Board because he had em- 
braced what was called the Oberlin view of sanctification, as an ‘‘ ecclesiastical 
martyr.” 

1 In the spring of 1884, a year and a half after the Portland meeting, a 
prominent gentleman from Ohio told us that the brethren at the West were at 
a loss to understand what all the excitement in Boston was about. We said to 
him that certain men were aggrieved because they could not have their own 
way in the denomination, and hence the disturbance. 
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had had the courage and the prevision, both in the pulpit and in 
print, to express a hope which many other ministers had been 
cherishing, but which few had ventured to declare, that there 
might be an opportunity for salvation, in the state of existence 
beyond death, for the multitudes and generations in heathen- 
dom to whom in this life the offers of the gospel had never in 
reality been presented. He had spoken suggestively only, and 
had asserted nothing dogmatically upon this affecting question, 
which appeals to the profoundest sympathies of every Christian 
heart, and which must have perplexed almost every thoughtful pas- 
tor or missionary at some period in his ministry. The “ Boston 
Daily Advertiser,” a true exponent of the best thought in all the 
denominations, in announcing the choice of the Board of Trustees 
said that it would be “ peculiarly gratifying to all who are inter- 
ested in the progress of theological thought.” But there were 
personal reasons why this election should be defeated by the veto 
of the Visitors; and a newspaper was found ready to raise the 
ery of heresy, and to create sufficient alarm in the religious com- 
munity for the accomplishment of this result. The Visitors re- 
fused, however, notwithstanding the public and private pressure 
brought to bear upon them, to declare that Dr. Smyth’s teachings 
were not sound ; they expressed their conviction that his theologi- 
cal views were in general harmony with the views of those who 
have been identified with the Seminary from the beginning. It 
is true that the “Congregationalist” objected to the professor- 
elect, because he had expressed himself “ with too much vagueness 
upon the subject of future punishment,” — a curious objection to 
come from that paper, and one which ought to have been with- 
drawn after the Board, whose authority in theological matters at 
Andover is recognized by it as paramount, had overruled it. Fi- 
nally, two of the Visitors, President Seelye and Dr. Eustis, refused 
to vote for Dr. Smyth, on the ground that he was “a brilliant and 
eloquent writer, rather than a profound theologian”; while the 
third, the Hon. Charles Theodore Russell, said: “I cannot but 
regard the rejection of Dr. Smyth as detrimental to the best inter- 
ests of the institution, and as a mistake and misfortune.” To 
Dr. Smyth personally, and to the cause of progressive orthodoxy 
which he represented, his rejection by the votes of two of the three 
Visitors was of little consequence, as one of the most honored and 
influential pulpits in New England had been kept for him, pend- 
ing the decision, and was at once accepted by him. On the other 
hand, those who, for reasons of their own, had compassed the non- 
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confirmation of the appointment were entirely satisfied, caring 
little for the ground upon which the two negative votes had been 
thrown. They were not only satisfied ; they were encouraged to 
attempt very much more in the line of agitation and proscription. 

But, we shall be asked, and very properly, what has all this to 
do with the American Board, or with the Portland meeting? 
There certainly ought to be no connection between this piece of 
history and the proceedings of the missionary society of the Con- 
gregational churches.! The officers and members of this society, 
as such, have no more to do with filling vacant chairs at Andover, 
or New Haven, or elsewhere, or the vacant pulpits of any of the 
churches, than with the erection of spires on the meeting-houses 
of these churches, or the employment of quartette choirs in their 
Sunday services. And yet, in absolute violation of all the propri- 
eties, the Portland meeting was turned into a heresy-hunt because 
Dr. Smyth had been called to an Andover chair, and on the pretext 
that in his writings some sentences could be found not altogether 
in agreement with speeches made at missionary meetings twenty, 
thirty, fifty years before. The Visitors had taken pains to declare 
that their action in negativing his appointment had no theological 
significance whatever ; and, subsequently, a large and representa- 
tive council of the churches had cordially welcomed him to the 
work of the ministry in New England. But this was carefully 
concealed from view; and while no very definite statements of 
fact were offered, or charges made, it was quietly assumed that 
something was wrong in the times, in the churches, in the ministry, 
and especially at Andover, and the fears and prejudices of the 
Portland audiences were so skillfully worked upon, that many, 
no doubt, went away honestly believing that a great doctrinal 
defection was in progress, that the enemy was coming in like a 
flood, and that if the American Board had not raised up a stand- 

1 Tt seems like trifling with words to argue that the American Board is not 
a Congregational society. It is not sectarian, but it is denominational. If not, 
why was it removed from its former rooms to the Congregational House ; and 
how does it happen that all its officers, without exception, are Congregational- 
ists? And why do these officers manifest no sense of responsibility for the 
orthodoxy of some of the other denominations, the Presbyterian Church, for 
example ? How is it that they have not attempted to regulate the teaching in 
the Union Theological Seminary in New York? We almost wish that they 
would try the experiment of interference there. In this matter of denomina- 
tionalism, the Board is precisely like the London Missionary Society. There 
is nothing sectarian in the policy of either : each was sustained by more than 
one denomination in its earlier years ; each depends upon the Congregational 
body for its support now. 
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ard in opposition, the apostasy would have been absolute and over- 
whelming. 

The question of the final destiny of the unenlightened heathen 
had had only incidental mention in Dr. Smyth’s writings, or in 
the instructions at Andover, and had not yet come up as an issue 
in the missionary rooms. But at the Portland meeting, the dogma 
that destiny is irrevocably and everlastingly fixed in this life for 
all men without exception, was brought forward as though it were 
the central doctrine in theology, and was adopted, then and there, as 
the Shibboleth by which henceforth the orthodoxy of every leader 
in the churches was to be tested. And how was this doctrine sus- 
tained and justified? Not by argument, for, as we have said, the 
audiences on that occasion were compelled to listen to rhetoric, 
declamation, and misrepresentation, rather than to anything de- 
serving to be called argument; but, by the denunciation of those 
who were disposed to call it in question. The managers sought, 
also, to put down opposition to their dogma by a catch-phrase which 
some one had invented a short time before. To indulge even a 
qualified hope for the unenlightened heathen “ would cut the nerve 
of missions.” We venture to say that a more unworthy reason for 
the condemnation of a theological suggestion was never brought 
forward in a religious assembly. The point with some of the offi- 
cials seemed to us to be, not so much whether the suggestion was, 
in itself, warranted or permissible, under the teaching of the Word 
of God, but, what would its influence be on the churches as sup- 
porters of the Board; what would its effect be on the treasury of 
the Board, then, for some reason, greatly in need of money? The 
test of orthodoxy, according to some of these men, was to be the 
money test. The motive of terror would draw more money from 
the listeners at missionary meetings than the motive of love; hell, 
rather than Calvary, would most satisfactorily arouse their sympa- 
thies ; therefore, give no quarter to the suggestion that there may 
be more hope for the countless myriads of heathendom who, in all 
the ages, have gone down into the darkness of death, than the 
Christian Church hitherto has dared to entertain. We do not 
mean to intimate that this significance was consciously in the 
thought of those who used the phrase, but it certainly left a very 
unpleasant impression upon many who had to listen to its frequent 
repetition. That the consideration involved was really one of 
money rather than of men, is evident from the circumstance that 
it has taken nearly all of Dr. Alden’s time since then to discover 
how not to send out as missionaries various consecrated young 
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men and women whose hearts have come more or less under the 
influence of “the larger hope.” 

But where shall we find a clue that will make plain to us the 
connection between the Portland heresy-hunt and Andover? As 
we have said, no general alarm had shown itself in the churches, 
East or West, in reference to the teachings in the Seminary. The 
“ Congregationalist,” indeed, had begun to suspect heresy there. 
On the other hand, the “ Independent,” which is now exhibiting, in 
a somewhat unseemly manner, that exceptional zeal which generally 
follows a sudden and complete change of front, had not only 
manifested no anxiety in this regard, but seemed entirely satisfied. 
The “ Advance,” in those days, was as liberal as the “ Indepen- 
dent”; but the transfer of a large portion of its stock to new pro- 
prietors has since carried it over to the other side. The needed 
explanation, referred to above, is not far to seek. We find it in 
the now well-known attitude of Professor Park towards the Semi- 
nary and some of its Faculty, in his course anterior to the Port- 
land meeting, and in what he said and did on that occasion. If 
the general impression in the vicinity of Boston is a correct one, 
he was not well pleased with the appointment of Dr. Smyth to 
the chair from which he himself had taught for so many years, 
and he has the credit of having labored assiduously for its rejec- 
tion. His success in this particular would appear to have encour- 
aged him to further attempts. With certain long-standing per- 
sonal animosities by which he is said to have been influenced we 
have nothing now to do, but he had grievances against the Semi- 
nary and some of its professors, which he has taken no pains to 
conceal from the public. Finding that some of the officers of 
the Board were out of harmony with the progressive tendencies 
of the times, he had no difficulty in securing their codperation in 
the attempted redress of these grievances. Hence his appearance 
on the scene at Portland. 

To most persons, Professor Park’s appearance at the Portland 
meeting was a genuine surprise, and for two reasons: first, that he 
was there at all, and, secondly, that he was there in the character 
of heresy-hunter. So far as we know, he had never but once been 
present at a meeting of the American Board, certainly not since 
his election as a corporate member in 1863. The exception was 
the Salem meeting in 1871, but it does not appear from the official 
report that he took any part in its proceedings. Even when the 
Board met at Lowell, ten miles from Andover, in 1880, it was 
found impracticable to secure his attendance. It has often been 
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asked why it was that, as a theological professor, he manifested 
so slight an interest in the missionary work. We would suggest 
with all diffidence, that the reason may be found in the sermon on 
the light of nature preached at Des Moines last year, by his 
friend Dr. Withrow, which was supposed to reflect his views. For 
if the only motive for preaching the gospel to the heathen is that 
they may be saved from hell, and if they may be saved in in- 
numerable multitudes without the gospel, whence the urgency for 
immediately sending the gospel to them, at such cost of men and 
money? Independently, however, of his peculiar opinions about 
the salvation of the heathen, we can well understand why Pro- 
fessor Park should have absented himself from the anniversaries 
of the Board in former years. He could not have felt at home 
among the conservative men who took the prominent parts on 
those occasions. He knew that they regarded him with suspicion, 
and his instructions at Andover with alarm. To them he was 
“the Magnus Apollo of the new latitudinarianism,” “the great 
captain of the subverting army.”! On the platform upon which 
a first place was assigned to Dr. Leonard Woods, no second, or 
third place even, would be reserved for Dr. Park. But after he 
had so far lived down opposition and suspicion as to become 
eligible to corporate membership in the Board, it seems strange 
that in twenty years he should make it convenient only once to be 
present at its annual deliberations. But the surprise of many at 
seeing Professor Park on the platform of the American Board 
was as nothing compared with that which was created by his 
presence there for the purpose of hunting down heresy. For 
such a triumph of grace, we dare affirm, the faith of Dr. Leonard 
Woods, Dr. Parsons Cooke, Dr. Nehemiah Adams, and the other 
venerable fathers of their day, was not prepared. They regarded 
him as the head of a semi-Arminian body, whose object was to 
corrupt the doctrines of the gospel. For the propagation of its 
opinions, one of them, Dr. Cooke, said: ‘ His industry is unsleep- 
ing, and his power in its sphere, and somewhat beyond its sphere, 
is irresistible. His eye is on every vacant parish, to put his own 
instruments in the most commanding positions, and exclude those 
not subscribing to his creed.” Professor Park as an alarmist, 
because of the teaching of so-called heresy at Andover, would 
have been an edifying spectacle to the last generation. Professor 

1 See Dr. Parsons Cooke’s pamphlet addressed to the members of the Con- 


gregational Board of Publication in 1861. Extracts from this pamphlet were 
printed in the Boston Post, January 14, 1887. ° 
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Park as an alarmist, because of the possible effect of such teaching 
upon the missionary spirit in the churches, is a most edifying 
spectacle to the men of to-day. 

It is not to the point, however, of Professor Park once de- 
nounced as a heretic, and now the denouncer of heretics, that we 
would particularly speak, nor of his grievances, private or public, 
so long as these are kept where they belong; but what we would 
call attention to is, that he has been allowed to bring them into 
the great missionary organization of the Congregational churches. 
For this the responsibility must rest upon Dr. Alden, and, sooner 
or later, we believe that he will be called to answer officially for 
what took place at the Portland meeting, and for all the distrust, 
dissension, and division which have grown out of it. For it is 
pretty well understood in and about Boston that immediately 
after that meeting it was determined, in secret conclave, to crush 
out the heresy which it was found convenient to identify with 
Andover; and a campaign was then entered upon, some of the 
later events in which have been the proscription of Professor 
Smyth at Des Moines, the trial before the Board of Visitors last 
winter, and the “grotesque ” verdict, as a New York paper has 
well called it, by which the same professor, and he alone, was to 
be removed from his chair in the Seminary. Councils were to be 
controlled, candidates for ordination were to be browbeaten, min- 
isters were to be watched, the fears of the timid were to be worked 
upon in the columns of so-called religious newspapers, and corre- 
spondence public and private was to scatter broadcast the seeds 
of suspicion and distrust. Into this movement against the 
peace and the liberty of the churches Dr. Alden not only en- 
tered himself, which would have been bad: enough, considering 
his official position, but he took with him all the machinery of 
the American Board, so far as he could seize and employ it. He 
deliberately turned over this organization supported by all the 
churches of the denomination to the uses of a small faction. 
Forgetting the grand objects for which it had been created and 
supported, he “to party gave up what was meant for mankind.” 
Not the least mischievous of the consequences of this action on 
his part is the injury which the Board itself has suffered in the 
estimation of many of its oldest and warmest friends and most 
generous supporters, and in the opinion of the general public. 

We shall be reminded, no doubt, that it has been denied in print 
that the Portland meeting was organized in advance, in opposition 
to certain alleged heresies. We do not for a moment question the 
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honesty of those who have made such denial, but their testimony 
can be received only so far as their knowledge of all the circum- 
stances goes, and no further. Dr. Alden has never made a denial 
of the charge, under his own hand; and, in view of all the circum- 
stances, we do not see how he can do so. Days before the meeting 
took place, persons supposed to be in his confidence publicly out- 
lined what was coming. On the journey to Portland the writer 
of these pages was told by one who had the best opportunities for 
exact information on the subject that Andover was to be system- 
atically and persistently attacked, and that Professor Park was 
to be present and was to speak. All effects follow their proper 
causes ; and the Portland meeting was no exception to the law. 
The uprising against heresy there, we are asked to believe, was 
spontaneous ; but the spontaneousness was much like that of a 
Dutch flower-garden, or of the labyrinth at Hampton Court — 
“a mighty maze, but not without a plan.” There may have been 
an appearance of freedom and naturalness on the surface, for 
Ars est celure artem. 

Telegraphic and telephonic wires are just beginning to disappear 
from view in some of our large cities; but the wires manipulated 
by shrewd managers in politics, whether secular or ecclesiastical, 
have always been kept out of sight. “Surely in vain the net is 
spread in the sight of any bird.” 

When it was proposed at the National Council held in Boston 
in 1865 to build a Congregational House in this city, a committee 
to whom the subject was referred made a report which closed with 
the following sentence : — 

“ With the understanding that the money shall be raised chiefly 
from persons in New England, and particularly in Massachusetts, 
who are able to contribute large sums, and that the Congrega- 
tional House shall not be ‘a House of Bishops,’ nor the source 
of a centralized power for the control of Congregational bishops 
or churches, but a house for all the brethren, to form or renew 
acquaintance, promote Christian fellowship, and the interests of 
the great denominational family to which we belong, we commend 
the American Congregational Association and its enterprises to the 
confidence and codperation of our churches.” 

After the Portland meeting of the Board it looked very much 
as though the fears which found expression in this report were 
to be realized in fact. Some of the paid officers of the benevolent 
societies, who had come under the domination of the anti-Andover 
party, began to talk loftily and superciliously about what was and 
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what was not hereafter to be accepted as orthodoxy in the churches, 
and the influence of the House was felt in various directions in oppo- 
sition to progressive thought. Not that all who occupied desks in 
the denominational building then committed themselves to the party 
of retrogression. The Apostle Paul tells us that there were saints 
in Cxsar’s household. Still, this building has been the centre from 
which all the perversive and divisive influences of the last few 
years have gone forth. It should be added, that whatever may 
have been the disposition of some of the officials at first, they all, 
with the exception of the representatives of the American Board, 
were wise enough to withdraw themselves and their societies from 
the coming complications; but a self-constituted Committee of 
Safety has since been in almost permanent session, for the pro- 
tection of the churches against themselves. In the mean time, the 
churches of New England, for the most part unconscious of im- 
pending evil, and thoroughly self-reliant, have gone forward ac- 
cording to their own convictions of truth and duty, and have shown 
no disposition to take the law from this little bench of bishops, self- 
designated and self-enthroned, but the date of whose consecration 
does not appear upon any record that we have seen. 

Professor Park clinched his Portland effort with a sermon 
preached at North Andover, and repeated in Park Street Church, 
Boston, in which he laid down the basis for the new Congrega- 
tionalism, and his utterances were echoed by his followers. The 
appliances to which we have already referred were put in exer- 
cise, and every possible endeavor was made to create a denom- 
inational panic, but with very limited success. The reactionary 
party was badly beaten in the councils, and whenever it ventured 
to appeal to public opinion; and the excitement would soon have 
died out had not a new element of strife been introduced, the effect 
of which immediately was to revive and extend it. 

In the winter of 1883-84, the Commission which had been 
charged with the duty of drafting a creed, for such action in 
reference to it as the churches severally might decide to take, pre- 
sented its report through the papers. This report had received 
the adhesion of twenty-two of the twenty-four members of the 
Commission. One of the two dissentients was Dr. Alden, who had 
been unable to obtain insertion in the new symbol for an article 
prepared by him, asserting dogmatically the decisive nature of the 
probation of this life for all men, without exception. We think 
we are doing Dr. Alden no injustice when we trace a direct con- 
nection between his disappointment as a member of the Creed 
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Commission and his subsequent course in the American Board. At- 
taching vast importance to the dogma just referred to, he thought, 
no doubt, that his official position gave him a providential and 
exceptional advantage in promulgating it among the churches at 
large, of which he ought to avail himself. He now had an addi- 
tional reason for entering with new zeal into the movement against 
Andover ; for if his theory of probation was right, Andover (with 
almost every influential institution of learning in New England) 
was decidedly wrong. 

Andover Seminary was now to be attacked in good earnest, and 
the first assault upon it was to be made through its young men. 
Discredit the theological soundness of the students, and it would 
be comparatively easy to concentrate public opinion against their 
teachers, and so to prepare the way for their impeachment. A 
difficulty, however, presented itself, which would have proved in- 
superable if the attacking party had not been able to control the 
action of the Missionary Board. The churches at home, notwith- 
standing all that had been said and written, were quite ready to 
call recent Andover graduates to their pastorates, and, in frequent 
instances, they were settling men who declined to be limited and 
restricted in their teachings about the future by the dictation of 
the Committee of Safety in the Congregational House. With 
candidates for foreign missionary service, the case was very dif- 
ferent. They had to pass through Dr. Alden’s hands, and before 
they could reach the Prudential Committee, to say nothing of 
reaching their desired fields of labor abroad, they had to submit to 
whatever tests he might choose to apply to them. For them, the 
supreme test now was to be the dogma which had been voted 
down almost unanimously in the Creed Commission. 

The first person, however, to be refused under this recently re- 
pudiated dogma was not a graduate of Andover, and not a theo- 
logical student, but a young woman just completing her course at 
Wellesley College, who desired to go to Japan as a Christian 
teacher. This fact illustrates the reckless character of the mis- 
representation, which charges all the aggressiveness upon Andover 
and Andover teachings, in connection with the present agitation in 
the American Board. Andover students were still being urged by 
the secretaries to enter the service of the Board, at the time of the 
rejection of the Wellesley candidate, and several months passed 
before a case was made up against any one of their number at the 
missionary rooms. In the course of his communication with the 
young lady from Wellesley, Dr. Alden said, in effect, that he felt 
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as sure that there was no salvation in the next world for the 
heathen who die without a knowledge of the gospel, as of the ex- 
istence of God.! To the credit of both her head and heart, be it 
said, the candidate declined to make this monstrous statement her 
own; whereupon she was, so to speak, politely bowed out of the 
home secretary’s office. But her offer of service was not formally 
refused for any alleged theological reason. Wellesley was not 
Andover, and there was no party necessity for making war upon 
it; so, greatly to the surprise of herself and of those who knew 
her best, it was suddenly discovered that she was not in sufficiently 
good health to undertake the work to which she was anxious to 
give her life, and this ended her candidacy. Has Dr. Alden ever 
laid before the Prudential Committee a long letter received by 
him from Wellesley College upon the rejection of this young 
lady; and, if so, when? Is he willing to lay this letter, in full, 
before the Christian public ? 

It was not very long after the adverse action upon the applica- 
tion of the Wellesley student that a council was called for the 
installation of the Rev. Dr. Griffis as pastor of the Shawmut 
Church, Boston, in the place of Dr. Webb. The constitution of 
this council was peculiar in one respect, namely, in the number 
of its members who were either officially connected with the 


1 After two years, an anonymous apologist in the editorial columns of the 
“Congregationalist’’ (July 7, 1887,) says in behalf of Dr. Alden, that he does 
not remember having made this declaration. Ina later number of the same 
paper there is a more positive denial. Why does not Dr. Alden speak for 
himself? Why did he not speak at Des Moines, where the declaration was 
quoted in his presence? Will he deny that he is as certain of the hopeless- 
ness of the destiny of the unenlightened heathen as he is of the existence of 
God? I£ so, in what respect does he differ from many of the young men 
and women in whose way to the foreign missionary field he has interposed the 
stumbling-block of his dogma, and who only say, in reference to this awful 
mystery, We do not know? 

[Soon after an interview with Dr. Alden, the candidate to whom we have 
referred wrote to a friend: “I have been too long thinking on the views of 
such men as Dr. McKenzie, Dr. Duryea, and Dr. Abbott, to say with Dr. 
Alden that I was as sure there would be no probation after death as I was of 
the existence of God.” A friend, noticing the attempts in the “Congregation- 
alist” and elsewhere to cast doubt upon Dr. Alden’s having used the expres- 
sion which this letter seemed to attribute to him, wrote to its author for infor- 
mation. In her reply, which has been seen by us since the foregoing note was 
in type, she says, under date of Sept. 17 [1887] : 

“Dr. Alden used that expression in an informal discussion with me, and 
may have stated his own belief a little strongly in order to strengthen my 
wavering faith.” ] 
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American Board, or in active sympathy with its present manage- 
ment. It included four or five of the Prudential Committee, the 
two associate secretaries, the senior editor of the ‘‘ Congregation- 
alist” (if we remember aright), and the person who was to preach 
the missionary sermon a year later at Des Moines. Here, we 
should have said, was a body of men who might be depended upon 
to take a stand at all hazards against the slightest deviation from 
what we may call the theology of the Congregational House. 
Some of them had been protesting long and loudly against “ pro- 
gressive orthodoxy”; now, they had an opportunity to do some- 
thing worthy of their vocation as valiant defenders of the faith. 
To those not on the lookout for heresy, the doctrinal statement of 
the pastor-elect commended itself as thoroughly sound and evan- 
gelical; but that it was not in harmony with the standards set up 
in the missionary rooms may be inferred from the remark made 
to a friend of ours by a member from those rooms, that if it had 
been presented to such a council two years earlier, the pastor- 
elect would have been torn to pieces. The gentleman who made 
this remark was not, we suppose, to be taken too literally. He 
probably did not mean the use of such appliances as “ Luke’s iron 
crown and Damien’s bed of steel”; but only the equivalents for 
those methods of bodily torture which ecclesiastics are permitted 
to employ under the legislation of the nineteenth century. He 
meant, of course, to express privately his absolute dissent, and 
that of his associates, from some of the views which had been ex- 
pressed. But did he, or any of them, utter in public one word of 
displeasure, disapproval, or doubt? Was the pastor-elect sub- 
jected to the test of Dr. Alden’s favorite dogma? Was the ex- 
istence of this dogma even hinted at on the occasion? Here was 
a large and influential council, sitting in the presence of a large 
congregation, with reporters in attendance, ready to give the 
widest circulation to whatever might be said. Here were several 
able representatives, including the new pastor, of progressive 
thought. What an opportunity for the ultra-conservatives to 
declare and defend the truth as it had been revealed to them, and 
to detect and denounce heresy, — an opportunity, however, which 
they allowed to pass from them altogether unimproved. Not only 
did they breathe no word of protest; they were careful so to 
frame the few questions which they asked as to avoid all contro- 
verted points. It is true, they had been badly beaten on one or 
more similar occasions, and had found arguments and numbers 
too much and too many for them; but to men possessed with the 
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idea that the future stability of the churches of their order had 
been committed to their exclusive keeping, discouragement should 
not have come thus easily. And all this was under the lead of 
Dr. Alden, as moderator of the council. He had shown no lack of 
courage in arguing in the missionary rooms with a young girl just 
out of her teens, on the (to him) undoubted certainties of the 
invisible world, and he may have been busy at that very time 
with the distribution of one of his private creeds with the official 
documents of the Board. Was it not equally desirable to en- 
lighten on the same themes the distinguished doctor of divinity 
who was about to assume the pastoral care of a large city church, 
and the intelligent congregation by which he was surrounded? 
And, failing in this, was it not incumbent upon the Home Secre- 
tary as moderator to divest himself of all personal responsibility 
in the settlement in such an influential position of a minister whe 
did not profess to know everything about the purposes of the 
Most High for the government of the universe in all the future? 
He could, at all events, have saved his consistency by prompt- 
ing one of his friends to make the motion for postponement so 
often made in the missionary rooms, or by himself suggesting to 
the committee of the Shawmut Church, that the man of their 
choice was not, perhaps, in adequately good health, and that it 
would be well for him to rest for a year. “This,” he might have 
added, in the words of a letter written by him a few months be- 
fore, will give him “‘ opportunity for quiet review of points which 
may now seem uncertain to” him, “ as to certain Scriptural teach- 
ings, so that all will be clarified, and” he “ will be able to go on” 
his “ way rejoicing.” 

In the Report on Councils, submitted to the Manhattan Asso- 
ciation last winter, it was said: “Councils are perhaps more 
cautious in putting men into neighboring pulpits than they might 
be in sending them to the antipodes.” The writer of these words 
evidently knew nothing about the Shawmut Council; and we are 
thankful that he did not, for it might have made him still more 
distrustful of councils in general, not to say of the Congregational 
polity, than his Report shows him to be. He ought to have been 
aware, however, that at the Congregational House it had been so 
arranged that there should be one creed for the home pastor and 
another for the foreign missionary; one test for a man of estab- 
lished reputation, the choice of an influential city church, and 
another for young men and women, just leaving college or semi- 
nary, with no constituency behind them. 
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In the autumn of 1885 the seventy-fifth anniversary of the 
Board was held in Boston. The occasion had been looked forward 
to with earnest anticipation by most of the friends of the Board 
as one in which Christian brethren should cordially unite together 
in a grateful review of the successes of the past, and in a new con- 
secration for the work of the future. It had been the prayer of 
many a heart that no word might be whispered even which would 
disturb the harmony of the meeting, or grieve away the blessed 
Spirit of peace and concord; and there was a tacit understanding 
on both sides that the controversy which had been going on in 
papers and periodicals should not be brought into any of the 
proceedings. Was one discordant word spoken during those in- 
teresting days by anybody representing the progressive side in 
the denomination? We have heard a great deal about the ag- 
gressiveness of the Andover professors and their friends. Who 
among them all took upon himself the responsibility of introducing 
divisive questions at this time? Not one; and the same would 
have been true of the conservative side also, had it not been for 
the Home Secretary. A majority of the Prudential Committee 
would not allow a doctrinal statement, which he had prepared as 
a part of one of the reports, to go before the meeting, because 
they wished to avoid such a discussion as it would have provoked. 
The preachers of the annual and special sermons would not de- 
grade their performances to a partisan level by any covert or open 
reference to new theology or old theology. But the Monday Lec- 
turer was brought on to the platform by Dr. Alden and two or 
three of his friends, to advocate the peculiar views which they hold 
in common ; and a partisan appointment was made for preacher of 
the annual sermon at Des Moines, which was a surprise to every- 
body not in Dr. Alden’s confidence. What official until then had 
ever arranged for a nomination for preacher before the Board, on 
which, as he must have well known, a divided vote would be cast? 
And yet, the two or three “ religious” papers which have taken up 
Dr. Alden’s cause, are evermore dilating upon the aggressiveness 
of Andover. Up to this time the Andover question, so called, had 
hever come up as an issue in the missionary rooms. 

Even if we had the space, it would not be necessary for us to 
repeat here the painful story of the rejection of the various can- 
didates for missionary service from Andover and New Haven, for 
it is to be hoped that the corporate members have made themselves 
thoroughly acquainted with all its details. Nor need we speak of 
the Des Moines meeting, the occurrences at which are fresh in every 
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memory, further than to point out that its programme in all its 
stages was arranged, as we believe that of the Portland meeting 
had been four years before, in a spirit of antagonism to Andover 
Seminary, which now was scarcely concealed by those who were 
under its controlling power. The time was ripe for the long 
planned-for heresy trial, and the prologue to this trial was spoken 
at Des Moines. But the question recurs, What has the American 
Board to do with heresy, latent or patent, in the Congregational 
churches and seminaries of the United States? To ask the ques- 
tion is to answer it; yet for five years past some of the officials, 
and a majority of the Prudential Committee, have seemed to be 
acting on the presumption that the Board has everything to do 
with it. How the officials in the missionary rooms could have 
found time to interfere to such an extent as they have done in 
matters beyond their province, and yet to discharge the duties to 
which they are especially called, it is difficult for an outsider to 
see. Be that as it may, is it not time for the churches to ask 
themselves whether they are willing that a society organized and 
supported by them for the purpose of carrying forward their 
foreign missionary work shall supervise all their affairs, dominate 
them in their religious belief, drive its own perversive creed 
among them like a wedge, and give all its energies to the detection 
and denunciation of what it may be pleased from time to time to 
regard as heresy? Have they for three quarters of a century 
been unconsciously building up a hierarchy to exercise over them 
now and in the time to come an undefined and irresponsible 
power? If they have, the sooner they rouse themselves to the 
peril of their present situation the less difficult will it be found to 
escape from it. There is nothing so dangerous to the liberties of 
the churches as a powerful society, of many years’ standing, hav- 
ing large accumulated funds, and with an ambition to make its 
presence and influence felt throughout the denomination. When 
such a society is a small and compact corporation, with its admin- 
istration so intensely centralized that two or three men virtually 
control all its operations, the danger is greatly increased. At the 
Des Moines meeting, which threatened the permanent peace and 
almost the integrity of the Congregational body, only seventy bal- 
lots were cast at the election of officers, and of these nearly one 
fourth must have been cast by the officers themselves and the 
committee. This was the test vote on the policy of the Home 
Secretary, and on the proscription of Professor Smyth; and it 
stood, forty-eight to twenty-two. Seventy votes, in this crisis, to 
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represent all the Congregational churches in the United States! 
When such a corporation, so compact, with an administration so 
centralized, and with its annual meetings completely under the 
control of its officials, is governed in the interest of a faction the 
danger to the churches is increased almost immeasurably. This is 
the danger, in our opinion, which now threatens the denomination, 
and the pressing question is how it may be averted. The first thing 
to be done, in which all fair-minded men within and outside the 
corporate limits of the Board can and should unite, is to eradicate 
the partisanship now dominant in the executive management of 
the organization. The next is, to impress upon the officers the 
absolute necessity of their attending to their own official duties, and 
of their divesting themselves of the mischievous notion that it de- 
volves upon them in the slightest degree to “run” the denomina- 
tion. All this accomplished, and we shall have gone far toward 
the restoration of brotherly love and unity in our churches. A 
modification of the organic law of the American Board must come 
later, and come later it will. Dr. Anderson foresaw this; Dr. 
Treat tried to prepare the way for it; when the mists of partisan- 
ship are scattered, and the blue heavens once again arch above 
our heads, the work will have to be undertaken. To a body of 
men, chosen and constituted, perhaps, somewhat as the Creed Com- 
mission was, but to include laymen as well as clergymen, every- 
thing relating to the Board should be referred for consideration 
and report, —its Constitution and By-laws, the duties and respon- 
sibilities of its members, the management of its annual meetings, 
its general methods at home and abroad, the condition of the 
schools and seminaries under its charge, and its entire evangelistic 
policy. As the Board ought to, if it does not belong to the 
churches, and as its work is that of the churches, and they must 
be responsible for the manner in which it is done, the commission 
we propose should consist in part of representative men outside 
the present corporation. Of, say, twenty-five members, not more 
than thirteen should be corporate members, and no one of these 
should be an officer, or member of the Prudential Committee. 
Something like this the churches may well ask for; and the final 
reply to their demand will show whether they are the masters of 
the Board, or whether it is proposing to be their master, — whether 
this Board of Commissioners is a Board of Agents, in fact as well 
as in name, or a Board of Principals. 

A distrust of the people has been the excuse in every age for the 
exercise of despotic power, whether in state or church. Apart 
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from the animosities and jealousies which may have controlled the 
conduct of a few men, a distrust of the people lies at the founda- 
tion of the present reactionary movement in the Congregational 
body. The churches and their members cannot be trusted to read 
the Word of God, and to decide for themselves as to its teachings 
in reference to the future. But with this distrust of the churches, 
the ultra-conservatives have manifested almost from the first a 
strange distrust of themselves and of their cause. They have care- 
fully avoided discussion on any platform upon which their oppo- 
nents could meet them on a full equality. They did not force 
their issue in the American Home Missionary Society or in the 
American Missionary Association, voluntary organizations and 
free from partisan domination; but in the American Board, and 
in the Prudential Committee of that Board, where they felt that 
they could have everything their own way. Hence their instine- 
tive shrinking from a resort to councils of churches in particular 
cases, as proposed in the interest of peace and harmony at Des 
Moines ; their distrust of the churches and their unwillingness to 
trust the questions in dispute to the consideration of the churches 
have combined to fix them in opposition to such an expedient. 
And this spirit of distrust has penetrated within the narrow and 
exclusive limits of the Board itself. A few months ago, “certain 
of the” corporate members held a secret meeting. The Christian 
public does not know by whom it was called, who or how many 
were present, or what was said and done ; but a circular, issued by 
a committee of three, and addressed to “ certain” other corporate 
members, not to all the membership, happened to reach the light, 
from which it would seem that this secret meeting was held for 
the purpose of quietly influencing the action at the Springfield 
meeting. In the same way, “certain of the alumni” were said to 
be the real accusers of the Andover professors; but it has never 
been asserted that a general meeting of the alumni of the Semi- 
nary was ever called to consider whether proceedings should be 
instituted in their behalf. So, too, when these proceedings began, 
the tribunal chosen for the investigation was not the larger and 
more representative governing body, but the smaller and excep- 
tional one; not the Board of Trustees, consisting of twelve, but 
the Board of Visitors, of three. Whether a meeting of “ certain 
of the alumni” has ever been convened, to hear the result of 
the prosecution professedly carried on in their name, we do not 
know; but when the two Visitors went to Andover last June, to 
announce their decision, they lost an admirable opportunity for 
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coming into direct contact with a large body of the alumni, and for 
ascertaining their position on the points in controversy, by arriving 
in town an hour or two after the close of the anniversary exercises. 

In all this, and in the general course pursued by the newspaper 
organs of the reactionary party, we see, as we think, an evident 
distrust of the churches, and a purpose to keep them in the dark, 
so far as possible, as to what is going on in the Congregational 
House for the suppression of free thought and free speech in the 
seminaries of the denomination, and among the missionaries of the 
American Board. But all such efforts at concealment are sure to 
fail in the end, and all endeavors to circumscribe the liberties of 
the churches must come to naught. Sooner or later, the churches 
will insist on passing judgment for themselves on every disputed 
question of polity or of doctrine, at home or abroad, without dicta- 
tion from any quarter. And least of all will they rest content to 
be dictated to, or dominated by any of their own agencies organized 
for benevolent work. The denomination is in no sense dependent 
upon these agencies for its existence or its prosperity. They were 
created for certain defined purposes, and they are valuable only so 
far and so long as they fulfill those purposes. ‘“ A breath may make 
them, as a breath has made.” The Portland meeting of 1882, with 
all its mischievous results, will prove to have been not altogether an 
unmixed evil, if from the controversies and dissensions which it en- 
gendered there shall come the restoration of the American Board 
to its original position of subordination and dependence, and a will- 
ingness, on the part of its officials, once again to receive instruc- 
tions as well as money from their principals, the churches.! 


Hamilton Andrews Hill. 
Boston, Mass. 


1 Since this second article was written and, for the most part, put in type, 
the American Board has met at Springfield, and its proceedings there have 
passed into history. The time has not yet come to write at length about this 
meeting, but one or two remarks may be made upon it, in connection with 
what we have said above. The Board has devoted three meetings — Port- 
land, Des Moines, and Springfield — to theological discussion. This is to be 
deplored, but the reactionary conservatives have not yet spent as much of the 
time of the society in trying to stay the progress of theological inquiry as 
their predecessors, a generation ago, wasted in their endeavors to resist the 
agitation against slavery and the slave-trade. 

Comparing what took place at Springfield with the proceedings in Portland 
five years since, we observe a decided improvement in the character and tone 
of the discussions. At Springfield, the conservatives, we believe, did not once 
intimate that their opponents were agnostics or materialists ; it is true, they 
charged them with having given up the Bible and the Christian Sabbath, but 
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even Professor Boardman, if we understood him, would go so far as to give 
recognition to the professors at Andover and New Haven as theists. This 
indicates a marked advance toward Christian courtesy. Again, at Portland 
the discussion was all on one side. ‘The progressive men who were there 
exhibited a marvelous power of self-restraint. ‘They either thought that the 
personal resentments which inspired the meeting would soon spend themselves, 
and that the infatuation which these resentments awakened in the minds of 
many was temporary, or they felt such a confidence in their position as en- 
abled them quietly to abide their time. Dr. Hopkins indeed, in his memora- 
ble address, rebuked in temperate and dignified but telling sentences those 
who had used the meeting as an occasion for theological strife, although, 
strange to say, they did not then see the bearing of his remarks. 

At Springfield there was nd doubt on the part of the progressive men as to 
its being the opportune time to speak, and they spoke freely, and with the 
utmost plainness. They did more than this: they voted. One third of the 
corporate members present protested by hand-vote and by ballot against the 
spirit of faction and intolerance which has become regnant in the Board ; and 
what was represented by this vote, —of strength and standing, in the churches, 
the colleges, and the seminaries, no one knows better than the secretary against 
whose official acts this positive and emphatic protest was made. 

We heard nothing at Springfield about the opposition to the present policy 
of the Board, as being that of “a decreasing minority,’’ or as a ‘ local” 
trouble. Earnest and eloquent speakers from all parts of the country made 
it impossible to continue that kind of argument, and these speakers gave no 
uncertain sound. For two days the Home Secretary and his followers in the 
Prudential Committee had to sit and listen to severe and searching criticism 
from some of the foremost men in the denomination. On the other hand, it 
seemed to us that Dr. Alden did not receive very vigorous or hearty support 
from his friends. They may have thought that it was unnecessary to argue 
very strongly on their side of the question, seeing that they held undoubted 
possession of the Board and all its machinery, and were sure of votes enough 
and more than enough to perpetuate their power. The opinion of the New 
York Times —an unprejudiced observer — is as follows: “So far as discus- 
sion is concerned, the progressive party had the field ; there was nothing said 
by the conservatives that counted for weight in the discussion. They had the 
votes, and the other side had the intelligence and brains.” However this may 
have been, most of the conservative speakers appeared to be more intent on 
making explanations in their own behalf than in defending their chief. Pro- 
fessor Boardman, for example, was busy with a defense of himself and the 
churches against certain phantoms which flitted before his excited imagination. 
Dr. Goodwin felt called upon to defend millenarianism and the sermon preached 
by him at Portland, which fitly introduced the proceedings there. Dr. Taylor 
was defending himself against Dr. Parker, and Dr. Quint was insisting on his 
right and on that of his brethren, each to hold a pet heresy of his own. Dr. 
Plumb, confessedly, in speaking for the secretary, spoke quite as much in behalf 
of himself and his associates on the Prudential Committee. In recalling the 
debate, we think special mention should be made, and, on the part of the con- 
servatives, grateful mention should be made of the zealous championship of 
the Rev. Mr. Pentecost, the Rev. Dr. Todd, and Mr. Joseph Cook. Two of 
these gentlemen spoke twice, and the third would have spoken a second time 
had he been permitted to do so. 
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As to the methods employed by the majority at Springfield, what shall we 
say? Had it been suggested to Dr. Alden and his friends at Portland in 
1882 that five years later an annual meeting of the Board would be carried on 
upon a programme prescribed for it by a private and partisan caucus, — “ con- 
ference,”’ we believe, its promoters wish us to call it, — and that the officers 
would owe their election to a party ticket made up by the same caucus or 
“conference,” they would have scouted the supposition as almost insulting ; 
but precisely this came to pass. Of course, the result was a party triumph. 
One of the conservative speakers from the West had the frankness to say that 
he had come to the meeting to vote. Had Dr. Walker, in his magnificent 
speech, been pleading for the suffrages of the intelligent audience before him, 
instead of those of a compact body of men voting under caucus or “con- 
ference” dictation, behind him, the immediate result of his appeal would 
have been very different from what it was. To quote from the Providence 
Journal: “There was an iron relentlessness in the movement of the ma- 
chinery, and it ground out the vindication of Secretary Alden, without in the 
least being moved by the appeals and arguments on the other side.’ 

We well remember many of the discussions in the religious societies during 
the anti-slavery struggle, and our judgment, in a word, upon the extraordinary 
methods by which the action at Springfield was controlled is, that they have no 
parallel in the history of the Board, and that they were worthy of the worst 
days of the American Tract Society just before the War of the Rebellion. 
For the record of what the secretaries of that society then attempted, and of 
what they succeeded in doing, we refer our readers to the files of the Jn- 
dependent, — the “ Independent” of Beecher, Thompson, Cheever, and Storrs. 
How much reason the secretaries and the partisan members of the Tract So- 
ciety had for self-gratulation a few years later, when they looked back upon 
their “ victories,” and upon what came from them, the files of the same paper, 
and of almost every other of the period, will show to those who need the in- 
formation. 





THE OPEN DOOR WHICH NONE CAN SHUT. 
A MISSIONARY SERMON TO YOUNG MEN IN THE PRESENT CRISIS. 


“These things saith He that is holy, He that is true, He that hath the key 
of David, He that openeth and none shall shut, and that shutteth and none 
openeth : I know thy works— behold, I have set before thee a door opened, 
which none can shut.” — REv. iii. 7, 8. 

THE most serious results which follow extreme action in matters 
of public concern are quite apt to be incidental to the purpose 
of the action. They are not in the original intention and plan. 
They are unforeseen, or if foreseen are underestimated. The 

1 This sermon was preached in the Seminary Chapel, at Andover, on Sab- 
bath afternoon, October 16th, and published in the Boston Daily Advertiser of 
the next day. It is reprinted by request on the pages of the Review. 
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fear of consequences, which are indirect and undesigned, is seldom 
present in sufficient power to restrain men in a predetermined 
course, or to modify their action. 

When the American Board met at Springfield, it was the evi- 
dent purpose of a majority of the corporation to commit the Board 
to a definite and unmistakable policy in respect to the question of 
a Christian probation. The Board came and went, and fulfilled 
to the letter the will of the majority. Whatever it did, or failed 
to do, it did not fail to make clear the position of the Board in 
the present theological controversy. But, in accomplishing this 
purpose, it reached, as I fear, its most serious and most lasting 
result in the effect which it produced on the minds of many young 
men and women who had hoped to devote themselves “to the cause 
of Christ in heathen lands.” The American Board, through its 
resolutions and votes, aimed at a theological dogma; it hit and 
wounded to the heart not a few of the most consecrated youths in 
the colleges and seminaries of New England and of the country. 

In saying this, if I supposed that I were speaking simply in 
behalf of those who are before me,I should be silent. Your senti- 
ments could be assumed. I speak in view of expressions which 
have come to my personal knowledge, not from you or through 
you, but from various and, in some cases, remote sources. ‘ We 
went away from Springfield,” said one young man, representing 
the feelings of those with whom he was in daily contact, ‘ with 
our hearts burning with indignation. The cause of young men 
had no hearing at the meeting of the Board.” “Of what use,” 
said another young man in official relation to mission work in one 
of our seminaries, ‘ of what use for us to try any longer to develop 
the missionary spirit among our men?” “ Nothing remains for 
us,” said a young woman in one of our prominent colleges, “but 
to work for home missions. The foreign field is closed.” 

Expressions like these have been too frequent during the past 
days, and are too representative, to allow me to doubt their sig- 
nificance. I am aware of the answer which may be made. It has 
already been made. “The Board need give itself no trouble in 
the matter. It will have as many applicants as it can provide 
for.” There may be truth in this answer, whether made in the 
spirit of indifference toward those who are excluded, or of hope- 
fulness as to the number of those who may be received. But 
if true, it does not alter the fact before us, or lessen the respon- 
sibility for its existence. It still remains true that a grievous 
hurt has been inflicted upon the consecrated life of very many 
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within our schools and churches. And the most sacred thing in 
the keeping of the church for the use of our boards is this spirit 
of consecration. It is this which creates boards and makes them 
necessary. It was this which created the American Board. It 
was the persistent and plaintive cry of young men, “ Who will 
send us?” which suggested the idea of an organization and sup- 
ported its framers in the furtherance of their purpose. The mis- 
take of the majority at Springfield, through which so many im- 
bued with the missionary spirit were alienated, was due, as it 
seems to me, to the want of spiritual perspective, or of a true 
sense of proportion. For a variation in opinion, not in acknowl- 
edged doctrine, the zeal of missionary candidates, supported by 
all qualifications in belief and conduct, was suffered to pass for 
nothing. In the balance held in the hand of the Board, dogma 
was weighed against consecration, and consecration went up. 

You ask me how this could have been otherwise in consistency 
with the thought and feeling —the honest thought and feeling — 
of the majority. I do not propose to reopen the question of the 
rightfulness or fitness of committing the Board to a theological 
position on points under discussion in the churches. I put this 
by. Allowing the right of the majority to take such action, ac- 
cording to the precedent introduced at Des Moines and confirmed 
at Springfield, I contend that some method should have been de- 
vised by the majority by which the Board could have expressed, 
if necessary, its theological opinions and convictions, and yet have 
left itself free to judge applicants for service in their individual 
application and according to their personal fitness in all respects 
for the work. No one denied to the Board the right of theological 
examination. The plan of councils, which some advocated, did 
not deny this right. What was asked was, that there should be a 
full and fair examination, according to some acknowledged stand- 
ard of belief, or through some authoritative body, which, in Con- 
gregational usage, would be a council. Either alternative would 
have been satisfactory. The answer which the Board made to 
this request was the arbitrary commitment of itself to a resolution, 
which resolution was to be interpreted by action already taken in 
specific cases, which action was to be continued through the re- 
election of those who had declared themselves determined “to 
stand by the record.” Between the resolutions of the Board and 
its agents, young men and women applying for its commission are 
put between the upper and the nether millstone. I interpret the 
action taken at Springfield, in its spirit and intention and language, 
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as establishing the policy of exclusion for all who cannot subscribe 
to the dogma under which candidates have already been rejected. 
I dismiss without comment the position of agnosticism as incon- 
sistent and untenable on the part of the Board, even if it were 
unequivocal on the part of candidates. Among the rejected can- 
didates was one holding in the simplest and most honorable form 
the agnostic position. And his rejection was enforced in the 
report of the Home Secretary by the indorsement of the opinion 
that on the point in question “ it will not do fora religious teacher 
to say, ‘I do not know.’ He ought to know. Inspired instructors 
assume that they do know. If any one thing is made clear by the 
whole drift and structure of revelation it is this, that probation 
begins and ends with this life.” 

What is the present duty of young men and women who are 
intent upon the service of Christ in heathen lands, but who cannot 
have place under the American Board? I ask this question, not 
with the assurance of giving a complete and detailed answer, but 
in the hope of making some suggestions which may contribute 
toward the integrity and steadiness of your missionary consecra- 
tion. 

My first suggestion to you is, that you reassure yourselves at 
once in respect to the immediate and supreme authority of Christ 
in determining the service of his disciples. I have put before you 
his words. They are words of absolute sovereignty. It is He that 
has the key of David, that openeth and no man shutteth, and 
shutteth and no man openeth, and who, whenever He says to any 
man, “I have set before thee a door opened, which none can 
shut,” speaks the word which must come to pass. These are not 
words to be rashly appropriated; they do not belong of neoessity 
to every one who is hindered in his personal plans or vexed in his 
chosen work. They belong only to those who have the mind and 
spirit of Christ, who have surrendered themselves to his will, and 
who await his orders. If, because of these conditions, you may 
rightfully appropriate them, it will not be the first time that they 
have been used for the comfort and strength of individual hearts. 
The doctrine of the sovereignty of Christ has had its practical 
uses in the internal history of the church quite as often as in its 
outward conflicts. The appeal has been taken again and again 
and again from organizations and institutions, yea, from his 
church itself, to Christ. I cannot delay my thought with illustra- 
tions of the answers to these appeals. It is better that I should 
turn your minds in another direction. There have been times 
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when the word has come straight from the lips of Christ to the 
individual, “ Behold, I have set before thee a door opened, which 
none can shut.” At such times the word has been a summons to 
courage, to patience, to fidelity. Not infrequently it has been 
charged with rebuke or warning lest one should lose sight of his 
opportunity in his grievance, or lose command of himself in his 
contentions. But it has always been the word which has brought 
the individual servant back to his Lord and Master, separated 
him for the time from all intermediate and secondary authority, 
and established him in his personal allegiance and loyalty to the 
sovereign of his soul. Interpret these words of Christ as thus 
addressed to you. Primarily they are for your obedience and 
steadfastness and discipline; afterward, if need be, for use in re- 
spect to men or institutions. Fulfill them in their first and per- 
sonal designs, and God will see to it that they are fulfilled in their 
after uses. Institutions cannot prevail against the personal de- 
signs of God in individual men. This is the unvarying lesson of 
history. All that men have to do is to assure themselves, and to 
show to the world that they are chosen of God. 

My second suggestion is, that you keep your faith in the unity 
of the work of God through his spirit and by his providence. The 
danger from a rebuff at the hands of those from whom we might 
have expected a welcome is that it makes the ways of God seem 
contradictory. We can but question whether there be a control- 
ling unity of purpose when the inward call, that seemed so real 
and urgent, is met and turned back by the outward obstruction. 
And the confusion is greatly increased when, in times like the 
present, the work of God is so various in its manifestations and in 
its ineentives. I know not toward which end the heart of this 
generation is more deeply stirred, toward the study of truth or 
toward the service of men. To many of a former generation it 
appears strange that there should be any searching after truth at 
all. The word is continually coming back from them: “ Why not 
use the truth which you have? What other and better gospel do 
you want than that which you find? Why vex the church with 
your problems when the call is so urgent for work?” And in their 
impatience with the new spirit of search and study they set up 
tests taken from former methods of thought as conditions of pres- 
ent service. The test would be fairer if the call for missionaries 
were addressed to the corporate membership of the American 
Board or to their contemporaries. Addressed as it is to young 
men and women following on a generation after, it finds them 
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under intellectual incentives and enthusiasms and difficulties which 
are inseparable from their relation to the times. They are born 
into these intellectual conditions. These quickly become a part of 
their moral and spiritual life. It is through these that they appre- 
hend and appropriate the truth. And it is in the midst of these 
conditions and under this intellectual awakening that the call of 
duty comes to them. The call comes to them from near and from 
far. It is the call of the city, of the country, and of the world. The 
man who is to-day in training for the ministry holds his ear to the 
very heart of humanity. Nothing that concerns man is foreign to 
him. The whole world is at his door. As he is busy in his study 
of truth a stranger takes his place at his side. He is of another 
race and from the other hemisphere. The stranger tells him the 
story of his people, of their spiritual necessities, of their awak- 
ening to a new and larger life, of their openness to Christianity ; 
and as he listens his heart responds in the name of Christ, and he 
gives his hand in solemn pledge of his purpose in due time to 
preach Christ in the land of the stranger, now become a friend and 
a brother. And in the enthusiasm of this purpose he continues in 
his labors and studies until he is told that it is not of such as 
he that the gospel is to be preached. What now? Is the young 
man who gives himself to most serious thought while he holds 
himself open to the outmost call of duty, a victim of cross pur- 
poses? Must a man deny his intellectual birthright in order that 
he may best serve his Lord? Must one refuse to think about the 
heathen whom he cannot reach, and repress all hope of the grace 
of God in their behalf, as the condition of carrying the gospel to 
those whom he can reach? Is the spirit of God stirring mightily 
within the heart of a man at variance with the providence of God 
which summons him to the field? What evidence is there of this 
variance? What beside the refusal of the American Board to 
accept the service of young men and women who cannot subscribe 
to a dogma which prohibits thought and hope concerning the un- 
evangelized world? Is this a sufficient proof? Nay, let us not 
for this lose faith in the harmony of the spirit of God with his 
providence. Let us not so think of God as to believe that He 
requires of us such denials as the price of our loyalty to the cause 
of his Son. 

My third saggestion is, that you take advantage of the present 
situation to review your motives and opinions so far as they have 
to do with your missionary consecration. It is the especial advan- 
tage of times of criticism and controversy that one may think 
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more deeply, more seriously, and more personally than at other 
times. Criticism may turn one toward introspection and searching 
of heart, and controversy may help one who is not a mere partisan 
in his search after truth. Avail yourselves of the opportunity, 
which can hardly come to one except as he is under the suspicion 
of men, of making sure that your motives are approved of Christ. 
Ask yourselves again, whence comes your desire to preach the gos- 
pel in other lands? Make due account of the motives which. in- 
fluence others to the same end, and see if yours bring you as near 
to the heart of Christ, and give you as strong and yearning a love 
for those for whom He died. And as for your opinions, review 
them as they have passed under attack, weigh the arguments which 
have been adduced against them, and relate them anew to what 
is most fundamental and necessary in your Christian faith. Above 
all things, do not allow yourselves to be known as the disciples of 
Paul or Apollos or Cephas, when it is permitted you to be the dis- 
ciples of Christ. He is a false teacher who would win any fol- 
lowers at the expense of his Master. Let no supposed loyalty to 
men, or to theories, or to a cause, hinder you for a moment from 
the hearty pursuit and the open acknowledgment of the truth as it 
is in Christ. And when you have verified or revised your conclu- 
sions, then hold them in the simple dignity of your Christian man- 
hood. Do not temporize. Do not prevaricate. Do not magnify 
or belittle any truth of which you are put in trust. Let no man 
compel you to say more than you believe; let no man compel you 
to say less than you believe. Let your yea be yea and your nay, 
nay; for in times of distrust and excitement and contention, 
what is more than these cometh of evil. 

I urge upon you, as a final suggestion, that you hold yourselves 
in the spirit of your consecration, awaiting the further, and it may 
be evident, providences of God. 

What change has the action of the American Board taken at 
Springfield effected in the missionary situation? The bearings of its 
action upon the theological issue are evident, and the bearings of 
its action upon the ecclesiastical life of the churches. But what 
change has it wrought in the general missionary situation? Has 
it made the argument for missions less imperative or relieved the 
necessity for them? Is Japan any the less open because of this 
action, or China any the less needy? Has it brightened the skies 
of Africa or brought courage and hope into the depleted ranks of 
missionaries in India? I quote from a letter of a missionary of 
the Board, who was at Springfield, to a friend in another part of the 
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State: “Nearly all the active missionaries at Springfield carried 
heavy hearts home from that meeting, and the decision there 
reached will be very generally disapproved abroad.” What, I 
repeat, was accomplished at Springfield to relieve the necessity of 
foreign missions and make the demand less imperative? What 
difference is there between the world of heathendom as it is to-day 
and as it was a month ago? What field is less ready or what race 
less accessible? What door has been shut — by the hand of God? 

I grant the perplexities of the hour, perplexities which you have 
in common with many who love the kingdom of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, and who prize their inherited and accustomed way of ser- 
vice. Your problem is what to do with yourselves in your personal 
consecration ; theirs, what to do with the money in the mites saved 
for the Lord’s treasury, or with fortunes consecrated to his cause. 
Conscience is not all on one side in this controversy. When one 
Christian layman says to another, “You have not refused to send 
out my men; I do refuse to send out yours; therefore let us agree 
to send out only mine,” I submit that the sense of justice is put 
to its severest test. It is useless to deny the fact that the moral 
tension under the present strain is severe to the point of danger. 
But in whatever way the problem before the contributors to mis- 
sions may be solved, your duty, as it seems to me, is separate and 
clear. Contributions may be continued under protest, or diverted 
to other objects, or for the time suspended or held in waiting for 
the clearer directions of Providence; but the missionary spirit 
cannot be allowed to suffer loss through a natural decline, or a 
suspension of its force, or even through a diversion into other 
channels. 

It is of immeasurable importance that the colleges and semina- 
ries of New England, as of the country, be held without exception 
to the thought of the service of Christ throughout the world; and, 
in the providence of God, the high privilege, I will not merely say 
the responsibility, of the endeavor rests upon you and upon such 
as you. The constant and the sacred factor in the work of mis- 
sions is the consecration of young men and women. All else is 
incidental and secondary; and the preservation of this spiritual 
power lies, in the present emergency, in your keeping. I do not 
magnify unduly the situation. Far be it from me to seek to op- 
press you with unnatural solemnities. Least of all would I touch 
you, and your fellow-workers elsewhere, at the point of pride. 
These are days in which, if ever, men ought to walk softly before 
God. I pray in your behalf for humility, as I pray for light; but 
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I cannot deny that I stand in awe, as in expectation, before the 
present emergency. I am not content with any protest against the 
injustice of methods, or with any endeavors after the readjustment 
of organizations. The problem to my mind is grander, and simple 
in proportion to its grandeur. It is nothing less, it is nothing 
more, than the problem which confronted the mind of Mills and 
his associates, when he proposed to send the gospel to dark and 
heathen lands, and said, “* We could do it if we would.” We can 
always do it if we will. Consecration persisted in can have but 
one issue. If we are straitened it is in ourselves. We are not 
straitened for room. The field is the world, and the world still 
belongs to God. Only obey his spirit and you will not be afraid 
to trust in his providence. If God is at work within you He is 
surely at work without. And the inward and the outward work 
will agree. “He cannot deny himself.” 

I therefore commend you in your spirit to God. “ Brethren, 
the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ be with your spirit. Amen.” 


William Jewett Tucker. 
ANDOVER, October 16, 1887. 
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EDITORIAL. 





COMMENT ON CURRENT DISCUSSION. 


Rev. Dr. PENTEcOosT, the evangelist, argued at Springfield that, unless 
an opinion or hypothesis is actually incorporated into the creeds as an 
article of faith, it cannot be held by missionaries of the Board. He 
said : — 

“ Now, sir, I submit that it is absolutely impossible to show from any creed, 
or from any article of faith, or from the announcement of any recognized 
ecclesiastical council, that this new hypothesis belongs in any way to the faith 
of the Congregational churches. If this Board is to carry out the will of the 
churches so far as their expression of faith is concerned, then this Board must 
limit its examinations to the declaration of the faith of these churches, as ex- 
pressed in the articles of faith and creed, and not as uttered by seminaries or 
by advanced theologians.”’ 


It is not likely that all those who sustained the action of the Commit- 
tee agreed to this kind of argument. Would it not be equally pertinent 
to maintain that nothing should be required of candidates which the 
churches have not seen fit to put in the creeds? The creeds are silent 
concerning the fate of those who do not have the gospel. What right, 
then, has the Board to exclude those who hold this or that opinion on 
the perplexing subject? The creeds, with very few local exceptions, do 
not declare the decisive character of the earthly life for all members of 
the race. What right, then, has the Board to require a belief which the 
creeds do not require ? 

The argument proves too much. Under it the speaker himself would 
fail of appointment. It is well understood that he holds to the premil- 
lennial advent of Christ. But, according to his own view, the Board 
must refuse any man who holds that hypothesis or opinion, no matter 
how well qualified he may be in all other respects ; for it has no place in 
the creeds of the church, while many creeds affirm that Christ’s second 
coming is only at the day of final judgment. Let him apply his test to 
premillenarianism in his own language : — 

“Tt is safe to say that if you read every article of faith in every Congrega- 
tional church in all the land, if you examine the minutes of every ecclesiasti- 
cal association, but limiting yourselves to the churches especially, you will not 
find one line, or one syllable, or one suggestion, that the churches in this land 
hold to that as an hypothesis, much less as a doctrine.” 


And then his own conclusion touching premillenarianism would be : — 


“But the Board must only give expression to the faith, as the faith has been 
expressed by the churches. The very moment that they depart from that rule 
they depart from their authority, and are undertaking to do or to adjudge 
doctrines and speculations which they are unwarranted in attempting to do.” 


If he were pleading his own case he would probably argue just as 
VOL. VII.—NO. 47. 33 
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rejected candidates have argued ; that the creeds do not exclude belief in 
the premillennial advent of Christ, and that it is a belief or hypothesis 
concerning which liberty is enjoyed by ministers at home. 

Dr. Pentecost said, in the last sentence of his address on Thursday 
morning : — 

“T think it is fair to say that any one who moves amongst the churches, any 
one who deals face to face with the unbelievers, any one that meets them in the 
inquiry room, will admit that this hypothesis, which is not a doctrine, has 
nevertheless taken hold of the unbelievers in our country, and stands as one 
of the most difficult barriers that we have to surmount in getting at the aver- 
age unconverted man in New England.” 


We are not disposed to question the fact that some persons who are 
found in inquiry rooms avail themselves of a misapprehension of this 
theory as an excuse for delay, although we should wait for the testimony 
of more than one person before attaching so much importance to it. But 
every doctrine or opinion which extends the grace of God more widely 
has been used as an excuse for postponing repentance. This misuse, even 
of the most characteristic truths of the gospel, had been pointed out by 
the previous speaker, Rev. Dr. McKenzie. . 

We are also very positive in the opinion that a wrong impression has 
been made on some minds by persistent misrepresentation of the hy- 
pothesis on the part of those who oppose it. They have almost invari- 
ably, and after repeated correction, represented it as the hypothesis of a 
second rather than a Christian probation. The very best answer to ob- 
jectors in the inquiry room is a statement of the hypothesis exactly as it 
is held by those who entertain it. Dr. Pentecost could say that for him- 
self he rejects the hypothesis, and that even those who hold it insist that 
it enhances the importance of the present life for those who do have the 
gospel. 

Dr. Pentecost made an affirmation which is not in accordance with fact. 
He said : — 

*‘ Every gentleman that has spoken on this platform favoring the adoption 


of the amendment . . . has disavowed utterly the fact that he believed in the 
new hypothesis.” 


The only speaker who made such disavowal was Rev. Dr. Walker, who 
said he did not agree with Dr. Parker in theology upon the point espe- 
cially before the Board at that time. No other speaker of the minority 
indicated his own opinion concerning the hypothesis of future probation. 
This misstatement made more ungracious the subsequent remark in 
which he charged that those who (as he alleged) say they do not believe 
the hypothesis really do believe it, since, in his opinion, their eyes and 
tones belied their language. One who fancies men use language which 
they do not use is hardly competent to draw theological inferences from 
their facial expression and vocal inflection. 
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Rev. Dr. BoarpMAN, Professor of Systematic Theology in the Chicago 
Seminary, based his opposition to the appointment of the rejected candi- 
dates on tendencies and results of their theology which are unseen by 
ordinary vision. His exposition of the New Theology had the interest of 
novelty to its advocates, and we doubt not to its opponents. We there- 
fore mention some of the surprising statements and dark apprehensions 
of Professor Boardman. 

In his summary of the fundamental basis of Christian doctrine, he 
said : — 


“ Now, what is that theory? Well, sir, I will not attempt to go into the 
depths of it, but it is a profound thing. Its roots reach a great way back ; 
they only ask for a Being of love and goodness to make out the whole story. 
They follow down through the creation of the world, the creation of man, in- 
carnation of Christ, the fall of man, possibly. It is too deep for me.” 


This strikes us as, on the whole, a very good statement. A Being of 
love and goodness is certainly the basis of all doctrine. We had supposed 
that the creation of the world and the creation of man become intelligible 
orily in the light of God’s holy and loving purpose. The incarnation of 
Christ is so understood. The fall of man is not involved in the Being of 
God, but it has a place in Christian doctrine only because the God of 
love provides redemption for man. The professor, perhaps, meant that 
from the Being of a God of love the New Theology derives, by an @ 
priort process, the creation of the world, the creation of man, and the 
incarnation of Christ. But this is not true. These are great facts, 
which, when they are recognized, theology, old or new, sees to be in 
harmony with the character of God and a revelation of his character. It 
is indeed admitted that these are profound facts, unfathomable in their 
deepest depths, but they are the facts which Christian theology every- 
where recognizes. He said that this theology is not the theology the 
Board has used. But the alternative is atheism, or materialism, or bare 
Deism. We have conjectured that the Professor may have meant that 
the New Theology exalts the Incarnation above the Redemption of 
Christ, and therefore represents the fall of man as incidental and second- 
ary in the scheme of doctrines. This, again, would not be an altogether 
correct representation ; but are we to understand that the Board accepts 
the alternative view, that sin was the cause of God’s revelation in Christ, 
and that the Incarnation was strictly conditioned on the fall of man? 
This would be to exalt the work of Christ above his person, and to make 
sin as essential as the highest revelation of the love of God. Perhaps the 
professor will explain somewhat more clearly the contrast which at that 
point in his argument he had in mind. 

Another singular statement was that in which the possibility of forgive- 
ness of the unpardonable sin was considered : — 


“You may call it pardon in certain cases, if you choose, but they don’t hold 
that pardon reaches to salvation, the Bible salvation. All men are restrained 
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from committing the unpardonable sin, from the final rejection of Christ ; and if 
a man commits that sin there is no salvation for him —even the atonement of 
Christ cannot reach that sin of man at the last. Christ himself is helpless as a 
Redeemer; He is not able to save to the uttermost ; He is not able to reach 
those who set Him aside. Not only that judicially He sets them aside, but his 
power is limited, and the atonement dves not cover the extent of man’s sin. 
It is the limited atonement I oppose, together with the other.” 


We do not hesitate to affirm that the Scriptures unmistakably teach 
that salvation is impossible to those who have finally rejected Christ, or 
have committed the unpardonable sin. The power of Christ to save is 
limited by the disposition of men. He is able to save to the uttermost all 
those who come unto God by Him. Because the atonement is not limited 
in a certain respect, it does not follow that it is limited in no respect 
whatever. But one who cherishes the large hope that those who finally 
reject Christ are still in a salvable condition (although it seems a contra- 
diction in terms) should not be severe on another who hopes that God 
may in another life reveal Christ to those who in this world never had so 
much as an opportunity either to accept or reject Him. 

Another statement was in the form of an inference that according to 
the New Theology man is not lost until he has become wholly incapable 
of salvation. 

“ The ruin of man is through that final sin that no God had expiated, and 
such a man actually loses himself ; that is, is not susceptible of redemption, and 
the expiation of Jesus Christ cannot reach sin against himself.” 


This he declares is a philosophic contradiction, as it brings expiation 
in only when expiation has become impossible. His inference is absurd 
and unwarranted. We are inclined to think that the professor meant 
what was expressed more clearly by others, that if men have a future op- 
portunity of salvation it cannot be true that they are now lost and under 
condemnation. How can aman be lost if it is possible for him by and 
by to be saved? But, on this view, a man who in the course of his 
earthly life repents and is saved was not lost before he repented. The 
correct view is, that men, being sinners, are under condemnation, and 
if left to themselves are lost. But they are not hopelessly lost, because 
the gospel of Christ is or may be offered to them. The distinction is to 
be made between a lost state which is such by reason of sin, and a lost 
state which is without hope either because the gospel is not known or is 
finally rejected. Those who have not accepted Christ are lost, although 
the same persons may subsequently be saved. The returning prodigal 
was lost and is found. And if the gospel is brought to some not until 
after death, they are as truly lost before they know of Christ, as those 
are who spend a portion of their lives without faith in Christ. We sub- 
mit that when, in common parlance, men are said to be lost, it is not 
‘ meant that it is impossible they should some time be saved. It is incon- 
sequential to argue. that the supposition of a future opportunity of re- 
pentance for those who do not have the gospel now is a denial that they 
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are sinners and in need of salvation, and we once more repudiate the 
illogical conclusion and protest against the unfair accusation. 

Professor Boardman admits that the New Theology still finds a use for 
the language of substitution and expiation, but charges that such lan- 
guage is used without right, for it is built on forensic and governmental 
theology, to which the theory he criticises is opposed. We were startled 
by the claim that the language employed to designate the sacrificial of- 
fering of Christ on behalf of sinners owes its existence to forensic and 
governmental theology. We had supposed that the original source of 
such words and phrases is the Scriptures of the Old and New Testa- 
ments, and that it was the great fact, spiritually apprehended, rather 
than a particular philosophy, of atonement which gave to the world such 
terms as “ propitiation,” “ sacrifice,” “ransom,” “Christ died for us,” 
‘“‘ Christ died for our sins,” and the like. It must be admitted, however, 
that the professor had previously said that theology, Christian doctrine, 
and the gospel mean the same thing. As his theology is the govern- 
mental theology, we understand him to mean that the gospel and the 
governmental theology are identical. For our own part, however, we 
have for a long time rated the gospel higher than any of the theologies 
into which men have attempted to reduce it. 

The New Theology (we use the phrase only for convenience) is an 
iceberg of which Professor Boardman is very much afraid. He believes 
that there is more to it than appears on the surface. He attempted on 
the platform to measure its depth and area. But we respectfully submit 
that if his knowledge of what is out of sight is no more accurate than 
of what is in sight, the information he offers concerning the hidden dan- 
gers of the New Theology should not be implicitly depended on. 

We should be interested now if Dr. Boardman, who is a professional 
theologian, would indicate that opinion concerning the fate of the heathen 
which alone may properly be held, and then show that it is in strict 
agreement with what he calls the old theology, and that it has no danger- 
ous nor rationalistic tendencies. 


Rev. Dr. Tayor, of the Tabernacle Church in New York city, ad- 
vocated the theory that salvation is possible without knowledge of the 
gospel. Although he had expressed a strong suspicion of theodicies that 


are made by mere men, he advanced a theodicy of his own, a moment 
later, in these words : — 


“Light is the measure of responsibility, and wherever there is light from 
the beginning until now, there is Christ.’’ 


This theory was evidently advanced as a complete solution of the 
problem, and the statement was greeted with applause. More was meant 
than that the heathen have light enough to condemn them, and are justly 
exposed to the wrath of God. It was plainly implied that the heathen 
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have light enough to save them and to bring them into a state of recon- 
ciliation with God. And salvation thus obtained is Christian salvation, 
because “ wherever there is light from the beginning until now, there is 
Christ.” It can hardly be doubted that the speaker, and those who ap- 
plauded his words, had in mind more than a bare possibility of salvation, 
realized only in a few exceptional cases. No appreciable relief concern- 
ing the fate of the masses of heathendom would be gained by the sugges- 
tion of a possibility which is seldom brought to accomplishment. It seems 
to have been meant that considerable numbers of the heathen, amounting 
to a great multitude, are saved in some way by Christ, yet without knowl- 
edge of the gospel. We therefore seriously inquire what position is really 
taken by Dr. Taylor and those who agree with him. Do they mean that 
large numbers of the heathen are being saved without knowledge of the 
gospel? Rev. Dr. Behrends, of Brooklyn, took a very comprehensive 
view of the numbers reached by the grace of God, and presumably for 
their salvation. He said : — 

“We can hold fast to the decisiveness of the present mortal life without 
surrendering a conviction that, in ways unknown to us, God, by his grace in 
Jesus Christ, and by invisible operations of the Holy Ghost, is reaching thou- 
sands and millions of men, who in this life never heard the gospel of God’s 
love.” 

Reaching them how? For their condemnation only, that God may 
be justified in sentencing them to eternal woe? Most certainly it would 
seem for their salvation, since grace could not be sufficient for con- 
demnation if it were not possible, through it, to repent and be saved. 
Merely because, as all agree, whatever knowledge of duty and of God 
men have is mediated by the Logos, are we to conclude that thousands 
and millions of men are being reached by the grace of God for their 
salvation, but without the gospel? And does not such a theory make 
God’s invisible and unknown grace more effective than the gospel, which 
thus far counts its conquests in numbers more moderate than millions ? 
In a word, are we to understand that the Spirit which, as all agree, is 
sent to all men, comes to vast numbers of them apart from the gospel for 
their everlasting salvation? If the theory means less than this, it is 
worthless as a solution. A bare possibility seldom realized leaves the 
problem as dark as ever. If the theory means as much as this, it is a 
fundamental departure from the Calvinism on which the Board professes 
to stand. This Dr. Behrends frankly admitted : — 

“T concur very heartily in what my brother and friend, Dr. Taylor, has said 
on this platform this morning, that wherever there is light there is Christ ; but 
I beg also to say that that is not Calvinism, neither consistent nor inconsistent. 
Dr. Boardman has said that erypto-Lutheranism is a heresy. I beg to say that 
that doctrine is erypto-Lutheranism, and it is not Calvinism.” 

The theory appears to be, then, that men who have no gospel and no 
preacher do have Christ in sufficient clearness and power to become 
reconciled to God and to obtain eternal life. On the other hand, the 
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“Missionary Herald,” in its latest issue, quotes, with emphatic approval, 
the following passage from the letter of a missionary to theological 
students : — 

“ At this point I can answer your question as to what led me to decide to be 
a missionary. I could almost say bare figures overwhelmed me, and as I read 
that there were 856,000,000 of heathen, 30,000 a day going to death without 
Christ, I was fairly staggered, and questioned, Do we believe it? Do we really 
believe it ?” 

At the missionary rooms it evidently is believed that the heathen are 
without Christ. It is the ordinary, established mode of evangelical ex- 
pression to say that the heathen are perishing because they do not have 
Christ, because the church is not carrying Christ to them. On the plat- 
form at Springfield it was proclaimed, by the supporters of the Prudential 
Committee, that the heathen have Christ, and in a measure sufficient for 
salvation. Since a given theory is strongly opposed, it is reasonable to 
ask a clear statement of the opinion which may properly be held concern- 
ing the fate of the heathen. This request will be renewed by us, in the 
hope that some positive opinion will be indicated. 


Rev. Dr. Nosiz’s sermon before the Board appears to have made on 
many minds the impression received by a well-known corporate member, 
not residing in New England, who writes to an editor of this Review, 
inquiring whether it would not be well to call attention to the fact, 

“That the grand discourse of Dr. Noble, the pronounced anti-Andover 
divine, contained not a single sentence inconsistent with the Andover hypo- 
thesis ? He brought forward not a motive other than would have been urged 


by yourself, had you been the preacher. I watched every sentence with that 
point in view. It is rather a telling fact.” 


THE RECORD AT SPRINGFIELD: ACTS AND RESOLUTIONS. 

WE print here, for future reference and use, the transactions at Spring- 
field which relate to questions now under discussion. 

The Committee on Nominations, appointed by the Vice-President of 
the Board at the opening of the meeting, consisted of Rev. L. H. Cobb, 
D. D., of New York, Rev. Dr. G. S. F. Savage, of Illinois, and ex-Governor 
Horace Fairbanks, of Vermont. The Report from the Prudential Com- 
mittee of the Home Department was read by Secretary Alden, and referred 
to a Committee of seven members, namely, Prof. George N. Boardman, 
D. D., of Illinois, Prof. George P. Fisher, D. D., of Connecticut, the Rev. 
A. B. Robbins, D. D., of Iowa, Pres. M. H. Buckham, D. D., of Ver- 
mont, the Rev. George R. Leavitt, D. D., of Ohio, the Hon. Edward S. 
Jones, of Minnesota, John N. Stickney, Esq., of Connecticut. 

The Report of the Prudential Committee on The Expediency of calling 
Councils in certain Difficult Cases was read by Secretary Smith. Ex- 
President Porter moved : — 
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In view of the fact that the subject matter of this Report is similar to that 
which has already been submitted to the Home Committee, that the Report be 
placed in the hands of that Committee. 


The motion was seconded, and being put by the Chair, was lost by 91 
noes to 49 ayes. 

It was moved and seconded that the Board adopt the last sentence of 
the Report, namely, — 


“The Prudential Committee deem the measure submitted for their consid- 
eration inexpedient.” 


Rev. Dr. William E. Merriman moved that the following words be 
added : — 


But this Board does not discredit the results of councils as representing the 
doctrinal judgments and fellowship of the Congregational churches. 


This amendment was rejected. The original motion was then carried 
by a vote of 110 to 19. 

The Committee on the Report of the Home Department offered a ma- 
jority and a minority report. The former was presented by Professor 
Boardman, and concluded with recommending the adoption of the follow- 
ing resolutions : — 


Resolved, First, That we consider it a reason for profound gratitude to God 
that so much of enthusiastic devotion to the cause of missions has been 
awakened among the young men and young women of our land, and that this 
Board has been so amply sustained in its demand for funds and for laborers. 

Second, That the Board adheres to the position, taken at the last annual 
meeting at Des Moines, concerning the doctrine of future probation, reaffirms 
its utterances made at that time, and accepts the interpretation of the Pruden- 
tial Committee as the true interpretation of its action. 

Third, That we recommend to the Prudential Committee an unabated care- 
fulness in guarding the Board from any committal to the approval of that 
doctrine. 


This report was signed by George N. Boardman, A. B. Robbins, George 
R. Leavitt, E. S. Jones, and J. N. Stickney. The minority report was 
read by Professor Fisher. It recommended the passage of the following 
resolutions : — 


1. The Board reaffirms the position that neither this Board nor the Pruden- 
tial Committee is in any sense a theological court, to settle doctrinal points of 
belief. 

2. The Board also specially approves and commends the statement of the 
manual for missionary candidates, that “It is a glorious fact that the points 
which constitute emphatically the message of missionaries to the heathen are 
those in which all evangelical bodies mainly agree.” And it would have its 
missionaries always remember that they are sent to preach and teach these 
essential truths of Christianity. 

3. The missionaries of this Board shall have the same right of private judg- 
ment in the interpretation of God’s word, and the same freedom of thought 
and of speech, as are enjoyed by their ministerial brethren in this country. In 
the exercise of their rights they should have constant and careful regard to 
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the work of their associates and to the harmony and effectiveness of the mis- 
sions in which they labor. 

4, All persons, otherwise well qualified, are to be regarded as acceptable 
candidates for missionary appointment, who heartily receive the fundamental 
truths of the gospel, held in common by the churches sustaining the Board, 
and ascertained by their actual usages. 
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The minority report was signed by George P. Fisher and M. H. Buck- 
ham. Mr. J. N. Stickney recorded his assent to the resolutions with 
which it concluded. It was moved to substitute the resolutions offered by 
the minority of the Committee for the second and third resolutions sub- 
mitted by the majority. The debate on this motion was closed at 4 P. M., 
and the Board proceeded to the election of corporate members and of 
officers. 

The Committee on New Members reported through its chairman, Rev. 
E. N. Packard, that there were thirteen vacancies in the Corporation, 
two caused by resignation and eleven by death. The Committee pre- 
sented a list of names which were immediately distributed on a printed 
ballot. The names thus proposed were, Rev. Dr. George F. Pentecost, 
Rev. Thomas B. McLeod, John F. Anderson, Jr., John H. Washburn, 
Rev. William Edwards Park, from New York ; Roland Swift, from Con- 
necticut ; Rev. Dr. George B. Leavitt, from Ohio; Rev. Dr. Arthur 
Little, from Illinois ; Elijah Swift, from Wisconsin ; Dea. E. A. Studley, 
Homer Merriam, Rev. George A. Tewksbury, and Moses A. Herrick, from 
Massachusetts. It was moved from the floor to add the name of Rev. 
Alexander McKenzie, D. D. This motion was passed. It was further 
moved to add the name of President Dwight of Yale College, but Dr. 
Dwight declined to be put in nomination. The members previously pro- 
posed were then elected by ballot, and were invited to take their seats with 
the corporation. The Board then proceeded to the election of officers. 
It was voted that the number of secretaries be three. The Committee on 
Officers presented a majority Report, recommending that the Prudential 
Committee consist of ten members, and the reélection of the old board 
of officers, substituting the name of Richard S. Storrs, D. D., LL. D., for 
that of Mark Hopkins, D. D., LL. D., removed by death. The minority 
report offered by Rev. Dr. Vose concurred with the majority, with the 
following exceptions : For the Presidency of the Board it nominated Pres- 
ident James B. Angell, LL. D., and for Home Secretary Rev. George M. 
Boynton, D. D. ; it also recommended that the number of the Prudential 
Committee be eleven, and that the name of Rev. Alexander McKenzie, 
D. D., be added to the list proposed by the majority. The motion to 
make the Committee eleven (the number approved at Des Moines) was 
lost by 78 nays to 63 yeas. Tickets were distributed in accordance with 
the two reports. The result of the ballot was announced as follows : — 

Whole number of votes, 167. 


President : Richard S. Storrs, D. D., LL. D., 111. 
Vice-President : Eliphalet W. Blatchford, 167. 
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Prudential Committee : Augustus C. Thompson, D. D., 156 ; Ezra A. Farns- 
worth, 163 ; Joseph S. Ropes, 167 ; Edwin B. Webb, D. D., 124; Charles C. 
Burr, 166 ; Elbridge Torrey, 162 ; Albert H. Plumb, D. D., 161 ; William P. 
Ellison, 167 ; Edward S. Atwood, D. D., 165; Rev. Charles A. Dickinson, 156. 

Corresponding Secretaries: Nathaniel G. Clark, D. D., 166; Edmund K. 
Alden, D. D., 120; Judson Smith, D. D., 166. [We omit the remainder of 
the list.] 

The vote for President Angell was announced as 56 ; for Dr. Boynton, 55. As 
the whole number of ballots cast was 167, some mistake was evidently made 
in stating the ballot for Home Secretary. 


These elections having concluded, the vote was immediately taken on 
the motion to substitute the resolutions presented by Professor Fisher for 
the second and third of those submitted by Professor Boardman. The 
motion was lost; 43 ayes, 95 nays. 

President Seelye, of Amherst, then offered the following amend- 
ment : — 


Resolved, That declining to give specific instructions in respect of doctrinal 
questions, we hereby express our hope and confidence that the Prudential Com- 
mittee and officers of this Board will so conduct its affairs as to guard the 
soundness of faith and efficiency of service of its missionaries, and to keep the 
unity of the churches whose agents we are. 


This amendment was lost ; 51 yeas, 88 nays. 
At the closing session of the Board Rev. Dr. Plumb introduced the 
following Resolution, which was seconded by ex-President Porter : — 


Resolved, That agreeably to the well-known desire of the Secretaries and 
the Prudential Committee, a committee of seven shall be appointed by the 
President at this meeting to examine into the organization of this Board and to 
inquire also into the methods of its administration, and to report at the next 
annual meeting any changes in the organization or administration that they 
may recommend. 


Professor Smyth suggested the insertion of the words “and princi- 
ples” after the word “methods.” Dr. Plumb accepted the amendment. 
The resolution failed of adoption. 


Some documents which are not a part of the Minutes deserve a place 

here. 
New Haven, Conn., May 2, 1887. 

Dear Srr,— The next annual meeting of the American Board will be 
held at Springfield, Mass., commencing on Tuesday, the fourth day of October 
next. There is good reason to think that at this meeting there will be a 
vigorous effort made to change the policy of the Board with reference to send- 
ing out teachers of other doctrines than those which are commonly held by 
our churches, or, failing in this, to induce the Board to resign to other bodies 
the duty of deciding upon the theological qualifications of candidates for its 
service. It is evident that to do either of these things would be to condemn 
the present management of the Board, and revolutionize it, to change its con- 
stitution, to take away all guaranty of the purity of its religious teaching, to 
alter its relation to the churches, to subject it to suspicion and distrust, and 
to seriously injure and perhaps destroy it. 
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In view of these things, at a conference of certain prominent friends of the 
present and past constitution and management of the Board, held in New York 
City, April 14, 1887, the undersigned were appointed a committee to take 
such measures as may be deemed wise, and especially to secure as full an at- 
tendance as possible of the friends of the present management and policy of 
the Board at the next Annual Meeting. 

In the discharge of this duty, and in the belief that you favor the ancient 
and traditional policy of the Board, we respectfully present for your considera- 
tion the importance of your being present at the meeting in Springfield, and 
of your laying your plans for the summer with that in view. If ever the 
cause of Christ and evangelical truth needed your help, it needs it now. We 
hope that nothing will prevent you from being present at that meeting. Will 
you be so kind as to inform us, at your earliest convenience, whether we may 
confidently rely upon your being present, Providence permitting ? 

In behalf of many friends of the Board and of evangelical truth, we are, 

Very truly yours 
sadeldaadciciale Joun E. Topp, 
Pastor Church of the Redeemer, New Haven, Conn. 
Burpvett Hart, 
Pastor First Congregational Church, New Haven, Conn. 
MicHAEL BuRNHAM, 
Pastor First Congregational Church, Springfield, Mass. 


The following letter appeared in the “Springfield Republican ” of Oc- 
tober 3, 1887. It states that the original is given “with substantial 
accuracy.” 

[Private.] 

New Haven, " 
Dear Sir: You are invited to attend a private conference 
of those of the corporate members of the A. B. C. F. M., who are friendly to 
the present administration and policy, at the chapel of the First Church, at 
10 a. M., Tuesday, October 4. Admission only by ticket. 

Joun E. Topp, 

[Tickets inclosed. ] Chairman of Committee. 


The proposed conference was held at Olivet Church chapel at the hour 
designated. The Board met in the afternoon of the same day. It is 
generally understood that the decisions of the “conference” were carried 
out in the action of the Board as above recorded. 














We would now call attention to certain particulars in this record. 

1. The Board refused to permit the question of the use of councils to 
be considered in connection with that of the principles of administra- 
tion. 

A vote was forced, at the outset, on the naked question of councils, and 
this in a merely specific relation, that of difficult cases. There was thus 
no opportunity given for the discussion either of the larger issues which 
the question of councils involves, or of their availability as a measure of 
conciliation and harmony. The result was thus a barren one, and settles 
nothing. 

2. The Board refused to recognize the place which councils have al- 
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ways had in the Congregational Polity as an agency for determining doc- 
trinal fellowship. 

When Dr. Merriman’s amendment was rejected we wondered, at first, 
whether this was not a mere mistake on the part of the leaders of the 
majority —something unnecessary, but explicable on the score of ab- 
sorption in the main purpose and indifference to secondary issues. But, 
on reflection, we accredit these leaders with a full measure of consis- 
tency and astuteness. The whole course of the argument, as conducted 
by their side, was adverse to Congregationalism. They were obliged to 
discredit councils in order to maintain their own positions as already 
agreed upon and subsequently defined. Congregationalism is essentially 
and fundamentally opposed to the action which already had been deter- 
mined upon, and on the following day was taken, respecting the doctrinal 
authority of the Board and its agent, the Prudential Committee. The 
rejection of Dr. Merriman’s amendment is thus of special significance. 
As an eminent pastor has said, “The Board has placed itself squarely 
across the track of Congregationalism.” 

3. The Board also refused to reaffirm the position that it is “not a 
theological court to settle doctrinal points of belief.” 

It could not consistently do otherwise and carry out the programme. 
It was bent upon giving a decision in a theological controversy. If it 
be said that in rejecting Professor Fisher’s first resolution it simply 
intended to set it aside in order to accomplish its main purpose, we reply : 
its main purpose was wholly antagonistic to that resolution. It could not 
consistently act as a theological court and vote that it was not one. We 
give Dr. Todd and the other leaders of the majority the credit also, at this 
point, of self-consistency. 

4. The Board refused to reaffirm its original catholic platform, and 
emphasize, with the Manual, the fact that the message its missionaries 
are to proclaim is the truth, “in which all evangelical bodies mainly 
agree.” How could it do this, and in the same breath instruct all its 
missionaries to preach and teach the special dogma which it was about to 
adopt, and soon did adopt ? 

5. The Board refused to concede to its missionaries the same liberty 
of thought and speech as is enjoyed by their ministerial brethren at home. 
We have often urged that this is the necessary implication in the policy 
of the Home Secretary and the Prudential Committee. The rejection of 
Professor Fisher’s third resolution was as good as an avowal that such 
liberty cannot be permitted. If this resolution had been congruous with 
Dr. Boardman’s resolutions, he and his supporters in the committee would 
naturally have appropriated it. If so large a body as the majority had 
not been for the time welded into a compact mass, to be hurled at a par- 
ticular dogma by skillful hands, some one or more would doubtless have 
recoiled from the act of voting down in a New England city the proposi- 
tion that a missionary of the American Board “shall have the same right 
of private judgment in the interpretation of God’s word, and the same 
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freedom of speech as are enjoyed by their ministerial brethven in this 
country.” But no voice from the majority was raised in protestation. 
We grant that the rejection of an amendment does not always imply 
disapproval of its sentiment. But it is equally true, and in this case most 
pertinent, that men are always quick to discover the bearing of a pro- 
posal that crosses their instincts and settled convictions ; that a friend of 
liberty will not be found voting down a proposition in favor of liberty ; 
that an advocate of temperance will not vote down a temperance resolu- 
tion ; that a man who believes that the Board should concede the same 
rights to their missionaries as do the churches to their pastors will not vote 
down a resolution affirming this concession. The leaders, at least, knew 
what they were doing. They do not believe in granting equal liberty ; 
and under the cover of Dr. Boardman’s resolutions the Board has said 
positively what it said at least negatively in rejecting Dr. Fisher’s third 
resolution. What the effect of this will be on missionaries in the field 
remains to be seen. 

6. The Board refused to declare its willingness to appoint candidates 
who heartily accept the fundamental truths of the gospel as these are 
attested in the usages of the churches. 

The Board having decided that councils should not be employed to 
determine whether candidates are sound in the faith held by the churches, 
Professor Fisher’s fourth resolution proposed that the Prudential Com- 
mittee, in judging of such soundness, should be guided by the actual 
usages of the churches. Even this amount of deference was spurned. 
Here, again, there was perfect consistency. A majority intent itself on in- 
structing the Committee in sound doctrine could not logically refer the 
Committee to the churches for instruction. 

7. The Board refused to instruct the Committee so to conduct its affairs 
as to “keep the unity of the churches.” 

8. The Board declined, after nearly one third of its members had de- 
clared in the most emphatic way their disapproval of the policy of the 
Home Department, to make any investigation into its methods and prin- 
ciples of administration. This simply leaves the charges against ‘the 
Home Secretary, which have been current, in the field. 

9. The Board has instructed the Committee not to appoint any candi- 
date who cannot subscribe to the dogma of the universal decisiveness of 
this life. It has elevated this dogma to the rank of an essential doctrine 
of Christianity. Starting a year ago with a cautionary resolution against 
committing the Board to a doctrine erroneously so designated, it has now 
committed itself to a dogma which is more and more seen to be unten- 
able. 

We are aware that some of our conservative friends are trying to 
soften the harshness of the action at Springfield by pointing to the case 
designated as that of “ Miss P.” Before the report of the Prudential 
Committee was read by Dr. Alden we hoped that there was some relaxa- 
tion at this point. But we find that the Committee’s vote refers expressly 
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to the Home Secretary’s recommendation, and that this recommendation 
contains these words: “‘The Home Secretary recommends the appoint- 
ment of Miss P. . . . with the understanding that she emphasizes in her 
thought upon the matter of the decisiveness of character formed during 
the present life as related to the issues of the final judgment, the words 
of our Lord as recorded in John v. 29.” What the Secretary under- 
stands these words to teach there can be no question, however we may 
disagree with his interpretation. The Committee sends her out on this 
recommendation. We cannot see that Dr. McKenzie stated the position 
of the Secretary and the Committee any too strongly. And, if this be so, 
—and other reasons for this conclusion can be given if necessary, — 
the Board has committed itself unqualifiedly to the full measure of the 
Home Secretary’s creed and policy. It has made that creed a law. 
Loyalty to the Board, on the part of its missionaries, now means that 
this particular dogma of the universal decisiveness of this life is an essen- 
tial part of their message. They cannot be agnostic. They cannot even 
leave the whole matter to God, in humble and reverent submission. They 
must preach a positive dogma. As Professer Phelps says, — his words 
are quoted approvingly in the Report, — “On this point it will not do 
for a religious teacher to say ‘I do not know.’ He ought to know.” The 
Home Secretary says — now in the name of the Board — ‘he must know 
—or we will have none of him in our service, though we appreciate 
highly his ability and his Christian excellence, and are greatly drawn to 
him.’ 

Thus, to put down a hypothesis which it is claimed scarcely anybody 
accepts, and which it was sufficiently evident was most imperfectly 
understood, the Board has violated the fundamental principles of its 
own organization, depreciated and antagonized the polity of the churches 
to which it must look for support, surrendered itself to party leaders 
whose weapons have been largely those of misrepresentation and alarm 
yielded to a temporary panic created by religious journals that have 
made themselves the organs and abettors of this exaggeration, imposed 
upon its missionaries a yoke which they of all men should not be called 
upon to bear, and exhibited to the churches which these missionaries have 
planted the spectacle of an intolerance that can only be fruitful of di- 
vision and strife wherever it is accepted as an example. 

As we sat on the platform of the Board our thoughts went back two 
centuries and a half to the time when William Pynchon founded the 
beautiful city which was entertaining so hospitably the immense attend- 
ance. He came with few companions, but he won their esteem, and they 
called their town Springfield in honor of the place of his birth. He 
thought long and deeply on the mysteries of redemption, and published a 
book in which he ventured to dispute the reigning dogma that Christ suf- 
fered literally the torments of the damned. For this, with other offenses 
against the accepted theory of man’s redemption, his book was burned by 
the common executioner in the market-place at Boston, and its author was 
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summoned before the General Court, and subjected to proceedings which 
seem to have ended only with his withdrawal from the country. The mo- 
tive to this intolerance was the same which influenced certain men on 
the platform of the Board. Then it was partly the fear that the orthodoxy 
of Massachusetts would be doubted in Old England. Now it is partly the 
fear that Congregationalism will be challenged by the Presbyterianism 
which it confronts in the West. Then orthodoxy was alarmed because it 
had not learned to distinguish between doctrine and dogma, essentials 
and non-essentials. The same mistake was repeated at Springfield. It 
is encouraging to remember that William Pynchon’s contention, at least 
in the particular we have specified, would have had in its favor the suf- 
frages of all those who in other respects repeated in this year of grace 
the essential folly of his persecutors. We make no prediction — but it is 
our inmost conviction that future conservatives, and that at no distant day, 
will wonder at the acts of the majority at Springfield as this majority now 
does at the deeds of their predecessors in the case of William Pynchon.’ 





THE CASE OF THE MAJORITY. 


Tue American Board, as represented by the present majority of its 
corporate members, is now on trial at the bar of public opinion. The 
ease for the defendants is more ably and plausibly stated in a recent edi- 
torial in “ The Congregationalist ” than anywhere else within our knowl- 
edge, and we make it therefore the text for a few observations. 

The writer concedes that the Board is not a theological court and has 
no power “ to decide any theological question as such.” Its work is to 
select and support missionaries. In appointing men it must ascertain 
their fitness for service. This implies that in some way their theological 
qualifications must be ascertained. The writer quietly assumes that this 
examination must be conducted by the Board. The question is then 
raised, — the fundamental one, as we have before pointed out, — What is 
to be the standard of judgment, or, in the “ Congregationalist’s ” language, 
“‘ What is to govern the Board in deciding as to an applicant’s doctrinal 
fitness?” The answer is given in substantially the words of the Manual, 
“the doctrines commonly held by the churches sustaining the missions 
of this Board.” Waiving any question as to the best method of securing 
this judgment, — whether by an examination through officers of the 
Board, or through the agencies instituted by the churches, — we are 
happy to agree with the writer thus far: “The Board is not a delegated 
body, and... has no right to decide theological questions. Therefore it 


1 A possibly very important motion made by Dr. Quint was passed without 
discussion, almost without observation. It reads: — 

Resolved, That a committee of seven be appointed to report at the next 
annual session a rearranged and codified draft of the By-laws and Rules of 


the Board, reporting also in a separate form such amendments as may seem de- 
sirable to the committee. 
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cannot alter the common faith ; but can only adhere to it until the churches 
shall alter it.” This, then, is the writer’s plea for the majority. They 
were bound by the common faith of the churches. They could neither 
enlarge this faith nor diminish it, The dogma of the decisiveness of the 
present life for every heathen who dies without knowledge of the gospel 
is an article of this faith. Therefore the Board had no option. It was 
shut up to the single duty of affirming that belief in this doctrine is an 
essential qualification for appointment. 

1. Our first criticism upon this argument is that its minor premise is a 
sheer assumption. We have looked in vain through all the arguments 
presented by the Home Secretary, the Prudential Committee, and their 
principal defenders for any evidence to establish the proposition that the 
Congregational churches of this country hold to any such belief. The 
only proof we have heard suggested is, that some local creeds contain the 
doctrine. We have seen two such. One contains Dr. Alden’s phraseol- 
ogy which the Creed Commission declined to indorse. The other, as we 
learned from the pastor, is no longer in force in the admission of mem- 
bers as respects the article in question. There doubtless are others, par- 
ticularly older creeds, where the phrase “deeds done in the body” is 
given a universal extension. But rarely, if ever, we believe, was such 
comprehensiveness of application the result of any careful consideration 
of the question now in issue, or of any intention to decide it. Our oppo- 
nents are fond of characterizing the hope that unevangelized heathen 
may not be eternally damned without opportunity of being influenced 
by the grace revealed in the Cross of Christ, as a novelty amongus. The 
Home Secretary, at Des Moines, if we remember, emphasized this point. 
We concede this only under certain limitations, but evidently so far as this 
is true it is unfair to quote our local creeds as authoritative in the pre- 
mises. But, apart from all this, the appeal is ineffective. The creeds, so 
far as we have examined, are evidently written, in the main, without any 
reference to this issue. Most of them, — we admit that our investigation is 
incomplete, — the great majority of them, so far as we have looked into 
them, make no allusion to the question at all. It was not before the 
minds of the writers, or if it was they chose to say nothing concerning it. 

Further, no past creeds are decisive as to the present faith of the 
churches. It is uncongregational to claim such authority for them. Con- 
gregationalism never has consented to be limited by creeds. No council, 
in ordaining a minister, presents to him a creed for subscription. The 
living church, represented in its councils or associations, or whatever body 
is intrusted with the duty of examination into the candidate’s faith, 
judges for itself of his doctrinal soundness, subject always to the one and 
only perfect rule of faith and practice, the Word of God. What this liv- 
ing testimony to the truth is cannot be decided, therefore, by a mere ap- 
peal to past creeds. The general action of councils, the existing usage of 
the churches, in respect to the essentials of Christian belief, is more im- 
portant than any past creed. If appeal be taken to this source of evi- 
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dence the facts are strongly adverse to the assumption constantly made 
by the Home Secretary, the Committee, and their supporters. The men 
whom the Committee reject, or would reject if before them, the churches 
ordain. This is done in all parts of the country, by councils large and in- 
fluential, against which no one raises a suspicion of improper constitution. 
Some of the most representative and pronounced leaders of the majority 
have participated in these councils, and voted for the conclusion they 
have reached. Indeed, it has become common to defend the Committee’s 
rejection of candidates by an argument which concedes the truth of our 
contention: namely, that a different standard of doctrinal soundness 
should be applied to foreign missionaries from that applied to home mis- 
sionaries and pastors. The majority at Springfield voted down a resolu- 
tion recognizing the equal liberty of the two classes: and also refused to 
permit an appeal to councils. All this is a concession that the leaders of 
the majority know perfectly well that the church of to-day does not insist 
upon the dogma of the universal decisiveness of this life. 

Nor can it be successfully claimed that the majority at Springfield was 
competent, on its own authority, to declare the mind of the churches. 
Waiving now its lack of commission to perform any such function, it was 
in no proper sense a representative of the common faith. It was a mere 
party — large, respectable as any one may care to claim, well organized, 
but a party still, pure and simple. It is the height of arrogance to claim 
for it any other character. One third of the corporation — or nearly so — 
dissented from its dictum. Granting that the main ground of dissent was 
not primarily theological, it is not likely that any portion of the minority 
would assent to the dogmatic position of the majority, that is, to the 
affirmation of its dogma as a necessary article of faith. If the corporate 
members are said to represent the churches, the most that can be claimed 
is, that the majority represents two thirds of the churches. It follows 
that the Board has exalted to the rank of an article of the common 
faith what is held by two thirds of the fellowship which it is thus alleged 
to represent. But even this is conceding too much. For years the 
membership of the Board has been largely recruited from the class of 
men now in the majority. A year ago every one or nearly every one of 
the new members nominated was a supporter, or might have been presumed 
to be a supporter, of the Alden policy. Nothing different, except that it 
was on a larger scale, was the method the present year. The whole basis 
of representation is also wrong as respects any representative doctrinal 
character. Illinois has two members for every dollar it contributes to 
Connecticut’s one. If the representation in the Board had been on a uni- 
form basis, whether of contributions or of church-membership, we are con- 
fident, from such analysis as we are able to make of the vote, that a 
very different result would have been reached from that which the ma- 
jority enacted. 

In ascertaining the present faith of the churches the Board has virtu- 
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ally thrown out as valueless the action of the Commission instituted by 
the National Council. Two of that Commission, one of these the Home 
Secretary, pressed in vain the article of faith now adopted by the Board. 
According to the ‘“ Congregationalist’s” argument the Board took this 
action because it had no alternative. That is, the Board was obliged to 
register as the faith of the churches an article which a recent doctrinal 
commission of the churches declined to affirm ! 

2. Our second criticism is more radical. We charge that the Board, 

in the action it took, violated the principle which the “ Congregational- 
ist” agrees with us should be inviolable, namely, that the Board “has no 
right to decide theological questions.” It has undertaken to decide a 
theological question and has thus revolutionized its past policy. As often 
happens, when extreme counsels are followed, the so-called conservatives 
thave become the innovators. And a very serious and deplorable revolu- 
tion they have effected. That this is not too strong language we will now 
make good. The Board not only reaffirmed the cautionary resolution of 
Dr. Chapin respecting committing the Board to an approval of the doc- 
trine of future probation, but accepted as its own the Committee’s inter- 
pretation of that action, and re-elected as its Secretary for the Home De- 
partment the man who has pressed on candidates, as a vital and essential 
doctrine of Christianity, the universal decisiveness of this life, and who 
avowed that his course in the future, if elected to office, would be shaped 
by the same convictions which had governed him in the past, and that he 
‘would pursue substantially the same methods as heretofore. In the Re- 
port which he presented from the Prudential Committee, and by which 
he declared that he stood, it is put forward as the ruling “ principle of 
action ” that the evangelical doctrines received by the churches and man- 
datory to the Committee “include the decisive nature of the present 
earthly probation as related to the issues of the final judgment.” As in- 
terpreted by the Secretary’s correspondence and by the action of the Com- 
mittee, there can be no question that the Board has decided that it is a 
part of the evangelical faith which it must propagate through its mission- 
aries that no heathen can be saved who is not saved in this earthly life. 
The agnostic position taken by Mr. Morse was rejected by the Committee, 
and the Board has approved this action. Dr. Alden’s ground always has 
been that the universal decisiveness of this life is an essential doctrine of 
Christianity. We are simply putting into plain English what the Board 
voted by stating its action thus : — 

Resolved, 1. It is an essential truth of the gospel as held by the churches sus- 
taining the Board, that the heathen who have died ignorant of Christ have had 
in this life their only opportunity of being saved by Christ who died for them all. 

Resolved, 2. A belief in this essential evangelical truth is an indispensable 
qualification for appointment to service under this Board. 

“The Congregationalist” maintains that in taking such action the 

Board simply did its duty, although it had no right to decide a theolog- 
ical question ! 
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We have tried to think out its position. We suppose it begins by dis- 
tinguishing sharply between the function of the Board in deciding for it- 
self a theological question, and in declaring such a decision to be one 
adopted by the churches. It has not decided, for instance, that this life is 
decisive, but simply that the churches have so decided. Such a position is 
analogous to that of medieval Roman Catholic theologians. The Scrip- 
tures, they said, prove doctrine, but the church, through its bishops, de- 
clares doctrine. What the bishops affirm to be proved by Scripture is 
so proved. Out of this came the dogmas of Purgatory, Transubstan- 
tiation, ete. So, the “ Congregationalist,” as we suppose, will reason, the 
Board must look to the churches to know what is the saving truth, but it 
is its part to decide what the churches thus hold. On the whole we 
prefer the Roman Catholic doctrine, for something can be said for the 
authority of the Christian ministry as representing the church, but we 
know of nothing that can be said for the Board as an authorized in- 
terpreter of the faith. Who has commissioned this close Corporation 
with its later membership so peculiarly selected, to assume the preroga- 
tive of declaring for the churches what they hold on a question now 
under discussion? So far as we know the Board has never before 
formally affirmed any doctrine after this fashion. It has never approved 
any specific creed. Now it is brought in, in the midst of a theological 
controversy, and is put in the position of a judge. To say that in its 
recent action it simply affirmed on the point in dispute what the churches 
hold is a mere subterfuge. Practically, it is a distinction without a 
difference. The Board refused to allow the churches themselves to de- 
cide through councils, or in any other way of ecclesiastical action. It 
assumed to decide for them. It did decide for them, and this upon a 
question, as we have said, under discussion, and by a party vote. No 
refinement of distinction can obscure this conclusion: The Board, under 
party leadership, rendered at Springfield a judgment in an existing the- 
ological controversy. Theoretically it was a vote that the churches hold 
thus and thus. In fact, it was a DOCTRINAL DECISION, and so far a 
revolution in the established policy of the Board. 

The precedent thus created may well excite the churches to careful con- 
sideration of the power which has suddenly assumed such authority. 
We may recur to this hereafter. 

3. The “Congregationalist ” overlooks the thoroughly partisan and di- 
visive position in which the Board is now placed as respects its constitu- 
ency. This is the less excusable in view of the strength of the liberal 
vote at Springfield and the standing, character, and determination of the 
men who cast it. The country at large has evidently been impressed by 
this weight of the opposition. When dissent first appeared from Dr. Al- 
den’s policy it was customary in certain quarters to sneer at its feebleness, 
Last year much use was made of the count of votes at Des Moines re- 
ported, not at the meeting, but through the “Congregationalist.” This 
year the liberal vote mounted up to more than two thirds of the entire 
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vote cast at Des Moines. If it had not been for the overshadowing ma- 
jority secured by the double representation given to Western States com- 
bined with the peculiar method of appointments, the vote at Springfield 
would have been a close one, to say the least. It is a partisan course 
and divisive in its tendency to disregard the opinions of such a minority. 
It will not be driven into separation. It is loyal to the Board and seeks 
for unity and harmony. But it cannot overlook the fact that it was 
treated at Springfield with a lordly disregard of its right to be represented 
in the management of the Board. When the “ Congregationalist ” has noth- 
ing better to say for the majority than that it did not turn out Dr, Clark 
and Mr. Dickinson, nor prevent the election to the Corporation of Dr. 
McKenzie when nominated from the floor, although it did refuse to per- 
mit him to serve on the Prudential Committee, there is no need of further 
argument on this point. When it appeals as follows for pecuniary support 
of the Board it betrays its own consciousness of the partisan and divisive 
policy which has been introduced. It says: ‘We equally credit both 
parties . . . witha good conscience. . . . Meanwhile we devoutly pray the 
God of truth and of peace to bless and to guide all his children, and es- 
pecially to awaken toward the Board the fresh and tender interest of 
those who are in theological sympathy with the position it has voted to 
continue to hold.” That is, the Board, as the representative in mission- 
ary work of all the churches, is bound, according to the “ Congregation- 
alist,” to adhere to their common faith. In doing so it lays down a theo- 
logical platform. And no sooner is this done than those who stand upon 
it begin to discriminate in their prayers between two “ parties,” and to im- 
plore from Heaven special help to the Board “from those in theological 
sympathy with it.’ Could there be a clearer illustration than this of the 
essentially divisive spirit which informs the regnant policy. 

4. The policy which was approved at Springfield is unjust and oppres- 
sive. Whatever may be the prayers breathed through the editorials of the 
“Congregationalist,” the Board still remains the only agency of Congrega- 
tionalists in foreign missionary work. Yet it ignores the wishes of a large 
and growing portion of its natural constituency. It desires their money, 
but not their sons and daughters, save as these will accept the dogma pre- 
scribed by the present majority. When it is remembered at what sacri- 
fice of fairness in statement, by what personal misrepresentation, by 
what methods of combination and management, this temporary majority 
has been secured, the injustice and tyranny of the whole procedure be- 
come oppressively evident. If the question at issue were merely one of 
theology, the vote of the Board would be of little consequence. The 
serious and painful fact is, that just at the time when the unevangelized 
nations have become most accessible, and consecrated men and women are 
waiting to bear from the favored churches of this country the message of 
life, the Board that should send them makes itself the organ of a theo- 
logical party, and excludes from its service those who cannot subscribe to 
its partisan creed. 
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We will only add that with this view of the wrong committed at 
Springfield we cannot accept the dictum of the “Congregationalist,” 
“The question is settled.” Jt is but just opened. The “ Congregation- 
alist ” adds two questions which show how inadequately it appreciates the 
situation. It asks, “Is there need of further controversy ? Why may not 
all conscientiously unite on the common platform of appointing only those 
who hold the common faith?” We answer: There is need of further 
discussion because the Board has refused to appoint men who do “ hold 
the common faith.” For the liberals to acquiesce in this action would be 
for them to consent to a policy partisan, revolutionary, divisive, unjust, 
repressive of needed effort for the advancement of the kingdom of Christ. 
We shall continue to do all in our power to overthrow it, and with new 
courage from the evidence given at Springfield of the strength, within 
the Board, of the opposition to the present management. 


THE DOCTRINAL APPEAL TO THE CHURCHES. 


So much of the question discussed and acted upon at Springfield, as 
pertains to doctrine, now reverts to the churches. The discussion in 
doctrine must go on, but under changed conditions. Heretofore it has 
been charged upon those who sought relief from the dogma of the uni- 
versal perdition of the heathen in the hope of a Christian probation for 


all men, that they were forcing a theory upon the churches. Now the 
American Board, through its majority, has declared that the dogma which 
contradicts and prohibits this hope (namely, that the present life is deci- 
sive of the eternal destiny of every man irrespective of his personal rela 
tion to Christ) is an integral part of the faith commonly held by the 
churches. Nominally the theology of the Board still holds the doctrine 
of the universal perdition of the heathen ; and mathematical illustrations 
of this doctrine are still allowed in the publications of the Board, and 
upon its platform. But really the doctrine is held and usually put forth 
under some relieving theory, and this relieving theory, whatever it may 
be, now comes to the front, under attack or defense, in place of the the- 
ory of a Christian probation for all men. 

The doctrinal appeal having been taken to the churches, there are 
some considerations which we trust may influence future discussion as it 
is relegated to this larger sphere. 

Evidently the present answer of the churches to this appeal would de- 
pend upon the form in which the question was put. If asked if they 
accept as an article of faith the theory of a Christian probation for all 
men, they would doubtless answer no. If asked if they accept as an 
article of faith the opposite theory, which affirms that the present life is 
in all cases absolutely decisive of destiny, we believe that they would 
answer no. We most assuredly believe that they would refuse, after 
serious thought of the consequences involved in such an affirmation, to 
acknowledge the theory as an integral and necessary part of their faith 
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Our reasons for this belief are, as already stated, that when the theory 
came under the careful and serious thought of the Congregational Creed 
Commission, it was denied a place among the essentials of the faith com- 
monly held by the churches ; and that whenever it has come up before 
ordaining and installing councils, it has been denied the place of a test of 
denominational fellowship. The present truth in the matter is that the 
churches are unprepared to give a well considered and final answer to 
the question. The mere fact that the creeds of some of the churches 
contain the clause —“‘ Judged according to the deeds done in the body ” — 
is irrelevant. For the scope of the words was not understood when 
they were inserted, and if referred to to-day as authoritative, it must be 
asked whether they are to be interpreted according to their exegetical or 
controversial use. 

It must be allowed, in carrying the appeal to the churches, that any 
merely negative decision cannot be final. Religious faith is not satisfied 
by refusing to entertain a theory which offers itself for its aid, nor by 
turning aside to urge the criticisms and objections which the manner of 
its presentation may invite. Neither is it satisfied by the assertion of a 
counter theory which does not cover the ground. The dogma of the 
absolute decisiveness of the present life in determining the destiny of all 
men is not the full antithesis to the theory of a Christian probation for 
all men. It does not settle the questions which that raises, and for which 
it offers a reasonable and Christian solution. The American Board has 
denied the theory of a Christian probation for all men, setting up in its 
place merely the dogma of the final decisiveness of this life in respect to 
eternal destiny, and now calls for rest. The call is untimely. Rest will 
come when the logical requirements of a discussion, and the honest de- 
mands of faith involved in it, are satisfied. The call, too, is ungenerous. 
It asks a very considerable minority of the corporate membership of the 
Board to acquiesce in a dogma to which it cannot subscribe, and therefore 
cannot be accepted by representation, or even in person, in its missionary 
service. Evidently discussion must go on. ‘The constituency of the 
Board is still open, though the organization may remain closed. 

A great gain will be made toward some practical results from further 
discussion, if the original motive which prompted it can be kept steadily 
in mind. The immediate though incidental occasion of the present con- 
troversy was the preaching of a course of sermons by the Rev. Dr. New- 
man Smyth, in the year 1881, while pastor of the Presbyterian Church 
in Quincy, Ill., in one of which, upon “ Negative and Positive Elements 
in the Conception of the Future Life,” he referred to one truth “ which 
seems to be left in the shadow of the gospel of the kingdom ; and that is 
the nature and intent of the divine administration of Hades, —the place 
of departed spirits, —from the time the dying leave the present world until 
the judgment-day.” The whole aim of these discourses was apologetic. 
They were “originally prepared in answer to certain objections which 
had been urged against evangelical teaching in the columns of a local 
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newspaper in my own home, and which are often raised, in various 
forms, as difficulties in the way of the popular acceptance of the doc- 
trines of the churches.” And as the author goes on to state in his pre- 
face, “I would introduce them simply as one series of a pastor’s work- 
ing sermons; they are not sent forth under ‘the philosopher’s cloak,’ 
but clothed in the working-dress of the ordinary ministration of the 
Word, and for the purpose of helping among men the removal of some 
common difficulties in the way of the coming of a better day of faith.” 
The circumstance of the after election of Dr. Smyth to the chair of 
Theology at Andover changed these sermons from their apologetic to a 
controversial use. But the original intent remains as a fact. They were 
the sermons of a pastor, and in answer to direct and influential objections 
urged against the orthodox faith. And the particular sermon, to which 
reference has been made, was prepared in the endeavor to recover the 
doctrine of the divine judgment to its full place and power in the cur- 
rent thought of men. The necessity for this work remains and is in- 
creasing. The pulpit cannot evade it. If it would declare the great 
dissuasive truths of revelation with power, it must have in view the seri- 
ous difficulties of intelligent men in the manner of holding these truths. 
A gentleman in public life, a stanch believer in the orthodox faith, who 
has exceptional facilities for discovering the public thought, said to us 
but yesterday: “The great body of laymen in the churches are deeply 
concerned in present discussions about the doctrine of the divine judg- 
ment. They are peculiarly sensitive to any injustice which may inhere 
in the present holding of it. They are not prepared to take sides sharply 
in the ‘ Andover Controversy,’ but their sympathies are with those who 
are trying to present truth in the justice of the Christian faith. The 
refusal of the pulpit to consider the case of the heathen is building up 
Universalism.” “The case of the heathen” is now the largest factor in 
determining one’s belief in the doctrine of judgment. Its practical effect 
is seen, not in the preaching to the heathen, but upon the preaching at 
home. The most serious intellectual obstacle to the success of the gospel 
is any sense of inequality in the application of the gospel. ‘The endeavor 
to meet this difficulty has led to the advocacy of a Christian probation 
for all men. The method which we have urged may be discarded, but 
let not the motive be ignored. The man who can best relate the doe- 
trine of the divine judgment to the doctrines of sin and of redemption 
will do most to preserve the orthodox faith in its integrity and vitality. 
We may be permitted to ask, as a final consideration, whether the 
time has not come to separate the subject under discussion from the 
personalities which have thus far vexed and obscured it. Now that the 
question has ceased to be the Andover question, is it necessary to settle its 
legal relations to the creed of Andover Seminary? The dogma of the 
universal decisiveness of the present life, with whatever relieving theories 
may support it, is now on trial, not the “ foolish and pernicious specula- 
tion” about a Christian probation for all men. May we not now expect 
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argument in place of sneers, or warnings, or pessimistic prophecies 
founded on supposed tendencies of present thought. In times of con- 
troversy no truth is maintained in its energy except by positive and 
timely thinking. No error is put down till it is thought down. The 
present discussion has drawn its heat and temper from personal and 
local influences within the Congregational body. Elsewhere, in other 
denominations and in other countries, the subjects here discussed with so 
much of contention and acrimony are undergoing the calm investigation of 
Biblical scholars, and the careful examination of Christian thinkers. Has 
not the time come in the present turn of affairs to remand controversy, 
if it must continue, to other questions, and in respect to doctrine to ask 
in simplicity and candor for the truth. With this end in view we shall 
open the pages of the “‘ Review ” to the presentation of argument from all 
sides, in the endeavor to reach the doctrinal truth involved in the conten- 
tion which culminated in the action of the American Board at Spring- 
field. 


THE PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION OF MINISTERS. 


AT a recent meeting of the Christian Workers’ Convention in New 
York, strong exception was taken to the methods of education at present 
in vogue in theological seminaries. The assumption was made that young 
men when they enter the ministry are not fitted for the actual work to 
which they are called ; that they are not in touch with the thought and life 
of to-day; that they are trained merely as sermonizers and makers of 
calls, but not as leaders of men. Their alleged inability to meet existing 
wants was traced to the inadequacy of instruction in theological schools, 
where teaching is the exclusive function, and training is almost entirely 
neglected. One speaker said that the work consists in cramming sys- 
tems, and committing text-books ; another said that his own course, be- 
sides nearly two years spent on Hebrew and Greek, consisted of one 
hundred lectures on how to make a sermon, one hundred more on the 
“dead, buried, and mummified church fathers,” two hundred and twenty 
on systematic theology, and only twelve on pastoral theology, while no 
instruction was given about Sunday-schools, or prayer-meetings, or after 
meetings. It was urged that seminaries as much as medical colleges 
should have a clinical department. The criticism was also made that the 
study of theology tends to produce a spirit of irreverence, since the most 
sacred truths are brought into the arena of dialectical discussion, and that 
it does not tend to promote Christian love and Christian life. 

It behooves all theological students and teachers to ponder these opin- 
ions, in order to ascertain what basis they have in the actual method and 
tendency of professional ministerial training, to guard against the dan- 
gerous effects of theological study, and to seek needed improvement in 
method and proportion. 

We do not introduce the subject that we may rush to the defense of 
the divinity school, for we agree with some of the criticisms which 
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were offered, but in order to raise the whole inquiry concerning the 
preparatory education of clergymen, and in the hope that it may lead 
to a frank discussion of the subject in various quarters. It is de- 
sirable that those studies which are necessary should be recognized, that 
the proportion of different studies to each other and of all of them to 
practical work should be outlined, and that proper methods in teaching 
should be emphasized. If the young men, when they enter the Christian 
ministry, are destitute of a working knowledge of the Bible, and a sym- 
pathetic practical knowledge of men, the blame must be laid chiefly at 
the door of the professional school from which they have graduated, and 
those who are directly responsible should most eagerly welcome sugges- 
tions in the direction of improvement. 

We reserve for a second article the effect of ministerial work, as it is 
usually conducted, upon the character, methods, and success of clergymen 
in actual service, and upon the estimation in which they are held, and 
confine attention now to the studies and training of students in prepara- 
tion for the ministry. 

The interesting coincidence may be remarked, in passing, that in Eng- 
land the demand is growing for a more extended discipline in theological 
studies. Thus Professor Duff, at the opening of Airedale College last 
month, gave an address on the qualifications of theological teachers, in 
which he stated that a reaction has begun in Congregational churches 
against the feeling common a few years ago, that theological education is 
useless. He says :— 

‘‘ The present public interest in theological teachers is fairly to be counted 
wonderful. It was not long ago customary to pit common sense against the- 
ology, the strong against the weak—the former being sure to win; but now 
it is eloquent wisdom to bid common sense go out to seek theology and 
bring it home rejoicing. Ten years ago colleges bade theology stand aside and 
leave students alone through their four, five, or six years of diligent struggle 
after a London B. A... . But that is past. That method of training has 
been found insufficient forthe needs of our pulpits, and has been laid aside. 
The men who were trained on that theory are the ministers to-day who are 
deploring the past, and are urging our colleges to provide a truly theological 
training in the future.” 

The occasion of these remarks was the necessity of filling at once six 
or more theological chairs in the Congregational colleges, and the diffi- 
culty of finding suitable men for the positions. The growing demand for 
able theological teachers grows out of the conviction that*the general 
culture of a college course, combined with however much religious zeal, 
does not fit men for the ministry in the absence of distinct and thorough 
theological instruction. The editor of the “ Nonconformist and Indepen- 
dent” refers to the address quoted above, and adds : — 

“Dr. Duff puts aside, as no longer pretending even to be formidable, those 
specious and plausible, yet fundamentally fallacious arguments against theo- 
logical training that used at one time to be considerably in vogue. With 
literary culture, fervent devoutness, and some native gift of utterance, a 
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preacher might, it was held, safely forego all special study of theology. If 
ease in the composition of sermons and popularity during the first few months 
or years of a preacher’s career were the sole things to be aimed at in our col- 
leges, all serious study of theology might, indeed, be dispensed with. But if 
the object is to provide the best attainable preparation for a life-long efficiency 
in ministerial work, then it is a deplorable mistake to send out preachers who 
carry with them from college nothing better than a few showy and superficial 
accomplishments. . . . The man who hugs a prejudice against thorough train- 
ing in theology for aspirants to the ministry is just as antiquated and absurd 
as are those who should grumble against thorough technical training for agri- 
culturists and engineers.” 

The critics of our American seminaries will probably admit that ex- 
egetical and theological studies are necessary, but that in addition there 
should be special training for the practical work of the pastorate. We 
will indicate, therefore, the studies which, it will hardly be denied, should 
have a place in the preparation of young men for the ministry, and for 
which, consequently, sufficient time should be allotted. 

With rare exceptions clergymen should have some acquaintance with 
the original languages of the Bible. Not that all are expected to attain 
advanced scholarship in Hebrew and Greek, nor to continue far beyond 
the acquirements which can be made in the first year of the course. But 
enough knowledge should be gained to insure an intelligent use of the 
contributions of scholarship to the interpretation of Scripture. 

There should be thorough and comprehensive knowledge of the devel- 
opment of doctrine in the Bible, and of the characteristics of the various 
writers and books. There must therefore be time for study of Biblical 
theology both of the Old and New Testaments. 

No one can be well prepared for the preaching of the gospel who does 
not know its relation to reason and conscience, that is, its rational grounds 
and ethical quality, and its strength of defense as against skepticism and 
unbelief. Every one should know the significance and relation of the 
doctrines of the gospel. It is necessary to know them as truth. But 
this requires the study of theology. 

Then, would a man be fitted for the position of religious teacher who 
has no knowledge of the history and development of doctrine in the past? 
Sha'l he go out in ignorance of the opinions of Athanasius, Augustine, 
Luther, Calvin, Melancthon, and Edwards, all of whom are “ dead, buried, 
and mummified church fathers”? And will a hundred lectures be too 
many for his guidance into such knowledge ? 

The student needs instruction and training in the preparation of ser- 
mons, the art of bringing religious truth to actual men in a popular and 
persuasive form. 

If, now, these studies are to be pursued, it is evident that two or three 
years’ time must be taken for the purpose, and under the direction of com- 
petent teachers. The method need not be cramming text-books on one 
side, nor listening to lectures on the other. There should be a wide range 
of reading, independent investigation, and free discussion. It has, in- 
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deed, been found that the best method, except in the study of languages, 
is courses of lectures, with ample lists of authorities for reading, accom- 
panied by discussions and original work, and this method generally 
obtains in all higher departments of teaching in Germany, England, and 
America. That critic must be singularly ignorant of existing methods in 
American Divinity schools who alleges that the work consists principally 
in “ cramming systems and committing text-books.” It can do no harm, 
but rather incalculable good to a youth just out of college to spend three 
years in the acquisition of knowledge in the departments we have men- 
tioned. 

Improvements may and will be made in the proportionate place of the 
several studies. Certain departments should be made optional, such as 
the continuance of Hebrew after one year’s study, researches in Assy- 
riology and other archeological studies, the more remote relations of 
Christianity to science and to other religions; for these are the studies of 
special scholarship. Indeed, except in a limited degree, they are not in- 
sisted on. But in any professional school only a few studies can be 
optional. The choice of a profession is itself the election of certain studies 
which are indispensable. 

The demand, then, if it is at all intelligent, must be, not for curtail- 
ment of theological instruction, but for enlargement in some directions. 
There might very advantageously be more time given to ethics in connec- 
tion with theology, as is the case in Germany, and in some of the semi- 
naries of this country. And, then, more attention might properly be paid 
to evangelism, the conduct of prayer-meetings, Sunday schools, mission 
work, and the like. In some seminaries this is already done, although, as 
any one must perceive, the theory of such work requires only a brief 
statement, and it is to be learned chiefly by experience. 

But it should not be forgotten that students in seminaries are not sepa- 
rated from the life of the churches. They do not study in monasteries 
nor meditate in cloisters. They are present and participate in prayer- 
meetings, they teach in Sunday schools, they conduct religious meetings 
in outlying districts, and they hear preaching every Sunday. A majority 
of all theological students also spend three or four months of every year 
in charge of churches in various parts of the country. Indeed, a diffi- 
culty which becomes serious after the first year is to keep students from 
preaching too often, to the neglect of their studies. 

The danger of considering truth from the intellectual more than from 
the spiritual side is a constant and serious danger to be carefully guarded 
against. It is a danger which resides not in the nature of the studies, 
nor in the proportionate amount of time given to them, but in the spirit 
and methods of instruction on the part of teachers. It has been a con- 
spicuous fault in the past, especially in the department of theology, that 
metaphysics has had too large a place. The logical faculty in New Eng- 
land theology has been worked more than the spiritual. But the ten- 
dency at present is to build doctrine on the basis of the historical facts of 
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revelation, and to proceed out from them to the results in the redemption 
of men and the renovation of society. So far as the kingdom of God is 
substituted for a dialectic, so far will the danger of cold intellectualism, 
and of a merely curious debating of doctrine, be avoided. But, in any 
event, the theological teacher will determine very considerably the temper 
of students in their study. An instructor who is greatest in overcoming 
antagonists, most impressive in the keenness of his sarcasm, most skillful 
in the evasion of real difficulties, clearest in adjusting niceties of doctrine, 
but which are kept within a narrow horizon, will send out disciples of a 
like spirit, and theological study will not develop Christian love. An in- 
structor who can see truth only from one point of view, and is without 
sympathetic appreciation of the opinions of those who differ from him, 
will encourage intolerance, as well as a purely logical method in students. 
But there need be no fear that cold intellectualism, or a merely dialectic 
attitude towards truth, will appear in the pupils of instructors who bring 
spiritual discernment to spiritual things, who show candor and sympathy 
in their dealing with error, and who speaking the truth in love are thereby 
growing up in all things into Him which is the head, even Christ ; such 
men as Neander, Tholuck, and Dorner, Moses Stuart, Henry B. Smith, 
and Roswell D. Hitchcock, and living teachers who have found the Scrip- 
tures profitable for furnishing the man of God unto every good work. 

If ministers as a class fail to come into loving contact with men, the 
reason is more likely to be found in the customs and methods which pre- 
vail in the actual exercise of their profession than in the omissions of 
their theological course. In another article we shall therefore consider 
some of the conditions which have a tendency to make narrow, unreal, 
and unpractical the professional labors of clergymen in modern times. 





SOCIOLOGICAL NOTES. 





THE revival in the work of the Evangelical Alliance with new purposes 
and a wider field is one of the more important of recent religious move- 
ments. Certain phases of it come within the scope of these Notes. The 
Alliance proposes to hold a general conference in the city of Washington 
December 7-9 to study in effect the following questions : — 

“1st. What are the present perils of the Christian Church and of the 
country ? 

2d. Can any of them be met by a hearty co-operation of all Evangeli- 
cal Christians, which, without detriment to any denominational concerns, 
will serve the interests of the whole church? 

3d. What are the best means to secure such co-operation, and to awaken 
the whole Church to its responsibility ?” 

These questions rest upon three or four assumptions. They are: The 
prevalence of great social dangers, which the call of the Alliance specifies 
with considerable fullness ; the existence of large bodies of Christians 
having a common purpose, but with separate and in some degree competi- 
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tive organizations ; the conviction that in consequence of these facts there 
is a serious waste or positive misuse of forces; and an earnest feeling 
that the time is ripe for an attempt at the better development and adjust- 
ment of the resources of the Christian Church of our country, and that 
this can be made without serious disturbance of denominational interests. 
The method of the Alliance seems both scientifically and practically sound. 
While congresses of churches have been getting Christians to face each 
other’s opinions and ecclesiastical bodies have been trying to formulate 
plans of union, the National Council of Congregational Churches and 
the Evangelical Alliance have begun work at the otherend. The former 
method starts from the theoretical or dogmatic basis, and is important ; 
but the latter is practical and scientific. That is to say, it begins with 
the facts and tries to proceed inductively. The National Council has 
appointed an able committee, with Professor George P. Fisher of Yale 
University at its head, to confer with the general ecclesiastical organiza- 
tions of all other churches of Evangelical faith for the purpose of reduc- 
ing the evils growing out of the occupation by different denominations of 
the same territory, and to secure an inter-denominational congress whose 
aim it shall be to “open the way for a practical co-operation in such 
forms of Christian work as call for the concurring action of all Christian 
bodies.” Power is given to this committee to represent the Congrega- 
tional churches in such a congress. The aim here, it will be seen, is 
purely practical. The Evangelical Alliance goes even farther, but begins 
with what is now practicable. Indeed, its circular calling the general 
meeting carefully avoids all attempts at disturbing the existing status of 
the several denominations, and assumes the existence of a very large 
number of common interests demanding co-operation for their successful 
prosecution. Other steps towards closer relationship between the various 
branches of the Christian Church have been taken in this direction, no- 
tably that towards a union of the Free Baptists and the Congregational- 
ists, but they belong mainly to the other class and begin with the aim, 
unity in doctrine or organization. Another significant assembly has been 
held recently in New York. It was a convention of Christian workers 
in which all forms of Christian work like those of theological seminaries, 
reaching the masses by the ordinary church, the McAll Mission, Work 
for Women, Boys’ Clubs, Street Preaching, Penny Savings Banks, and so 
on, were considered. The reader need only be reminded of the associa- 
tions for the study of Social Science and Prison Reform, of Associated 
Charities, the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, Woman’s Suf- 
frage, Social Purity, Prevention of Vice, Divorce Reform, and so on to 
the end of a long list, to recognize the multitude of organizations for 
Christian or other philanthropic work which add to the multiplying agen- 
cies of the various churches. One can but acknowledge the great need 
of just such a study as the Evangelical Alliance proposes of the possibili- 
ties of a better adjustment of the relation of these multitudinous societies 
to each other and their common field. 

The first suggestion that comes within the range of these Notes is the 
need of something like a scientific method of dealing with religious and 
kindred statistics. ‘These movements are eminently those of practical 
men whose ideas are the result of actual experience and who seek a basis 

of solid fact. The popular mind is awake to the need of facts. One class 
of hearers listen eagerly to statistical statements having any semblance 
of reality. The other class are repelled by the popular credulity, and 
have a conviction or feeling that all statistics must be taken with much 
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allowance. Some would discard almost wholly the use of statistical 
methods. Many a keen listener to addresses in behalf of philanthropic 
objects is turned away from those entitled to his sympathy, while others 
are untouched, on account of a lurking but indefinable suspicion that 
what has proved so often a delusive method is never to be trusted. 

In the January number of this “ Review ” some notice was taken of the 
perils of popular statistics. Since that time Mr. Carroll D. Wright has 
reinforced what was said there by an able plea in an address given before 
the American Economic Association in favor of the study of statistics in 
our colleges. In that address, which should be widely read, he put the 
truth in terse expression when he said that “the lies of statistics are un- 
scientific lies.” In other words, it is only when statistics are improperly 
used that they are misleading. We cannot give up their use in the study 
of social problems if we would, unless we are ready to discard the induc- 
tive method entirely. For statistics are the necessary instrument for the 
record of facts, and in all inductions from them. They stand related to 
social matters as book keeping does to the operations of a manufacturing 
establishment where the highest success demands the most exact knowl- 
edge of every detail bearing on production and distribution. When car- 
ried to scientific perfection, religious and other social statistics would give 
orderliness and comprehensiveness to the facts that concern work in 
those fields. ‘They would lead to the discovery of principles and the for- 
mulation of methods which would become part of the mental equipment 
of the worker in a way that would wonderfully strengthen and direct 
powers of observation and judgment. Here, as everywhere, scientific 
training puts a man far in advance of his actual experience, helps him 
interpret the experiences of others, and make rapid and safe progress in 
new directions. 

The plan is suggested, as at least worth careful consideration, of having 
some of our great benevolent societies receive the benefit of the advice of 
a trained statistician, to whom all statistical matters should be referred 
for suggestion and correction. Our home missionary and church ex- 
tension societies might with profit seek advice from an expert in statistics 
as well as from a legal counselor. An insurance company has its actuary 
whose advice saves it from many an unfortunate venture. Why should 
not a home missionary society seek statistical counsel? No one who 
has had any considerable experience in statistics as they are scientifi- 
cally handled can attend a missionary gathering, or read publications in 
the interests of ecclesiastical organizations hardly anywhere without meet- 
ing with the most fallacious use of figures. Many excellent measures are 
imperiled by being made to rest on statistical grounds which would con- 
demn them in the eyes of expert statisticians or of business men. For 
the methods of the latter are really scientific, though often regarded as 
simply practical, for the reason that the truly scientific and the best prac- 
tical methods are of close relationship. The excellent secretaries of our 
benevolent societies are frequently unequal to their work, either for want 
of training in this direction, or because there are no other persons, either 
in the management or among those called on for advice, who have duly 
apprehended the need. 

Further than this is the rapidly growing necessity for more compre- 
hensive and critical religious statistics. For one thing, why should there 
not be some common plan by which the leading Christian denominations 
should agree upon the collection, so far as practicable, of the same facts 
to be arranged in similar ways, and then, perhaps, to be collected together 
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in one publication, or in forms to be easily compared? Why might 
there not be some co-operative plan made by which the important facts 
could be gathered for considerable sections of the country concerning pop- 
ulation, church attendance and non-attendance, distance from church, cost 
and results, with comparative statements somewhat in the line of the ad- 
mirable work of Mr. Henry Fairbanks, of St. Johnsbury, Vt., in that 
State as described in this “ Review ” for July, 1886? Secretaries and 
managers in deciding appeals for new churches or outlays in support of 
existing churches constantly need just such information in available 
form. And the study of the problem of reducing the evils of unwise 
distribution of money and such work as the Evangelical Alliance and 
the committee of the Congregational council have undertaken impera- 
tively need material of this sort. 

Another suggestion refers to the valuable aid to these activities that 
would come from sociological advice or training. The almost countless 
number in the forms of religious and benevolent activity that we have, 
and the remarkable changes the older organizations like the local church 
are passing through, demand attention from several points of view. To 
the popular mind they are, with the exception of local churches and their 
higher organizations, little more than devices for doing certain things, 
which are constantly coming and going, like the mechanical inventions 
whose models fill the Patent Office, with nothing about them worth serious 
study except their ability to do the work of the hour. ‘They are con- 
sidered as simply experiments whose merit cannot be foretold on any 
scientific ground, but which must be judged by the testimonials of those 
who have tried them, or by their apparent fitness for the task temporarily 
in hand. A host of these have accordingly had their day and gone by. 
Others are retained and used largely because they have the merit of age 
and past success. But the student of the structure of society and the his- 
tory of its institutions is able to apply to many of these an intelligent 
criticism. He knows the limitations under which each necessarily does 
its work. He sees where success in one set of conditions may be followed 
by failure in another. He can see instructive resemblances and differ- 
ences between religious and economical institutions which wholly escape 
the notice of even men of keen observation in business, but upon whose 
detection and right understanding a true estimation of success may depend. 
The skilled geologist is hardly more useful to the mining company than a 
good sociologist may be to some of our benevolent societies. The foreign 
missionary field affords many opportunities for the profitable use of this 
kind of knowledge. The communal germs of Western political institu- 
tions in Bulgaria, their early Aryan prototypes in India, the domestic 
religion of China, the tribal life of the Indians, the semi-serfdom of the 
negroes in the South, are all more or less reducible to classified orders. 
The ability to comprehend these facts, and the lessons to be drawn from 
the knowledge by the missionary, is something like the value of botanical 
knowledge to the florist and gardener. 

There is undoubtedly a rich opportunity for the Evangelical Alliance 
in these and other directions. Could it provide for the dissemination of 
the best statistical material, methods and principles of using them, could 
it undertake for the several great ecclesiastical organizations the work of 
collating their various contributions to religious statistics and gradually 
lead them out into a better and more comprehensive survey of the field, 
it would greatly advance the interests of all Christian work. The secre- 
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taries of most of our societies would be grateful for the aid thus rendered 
them. 

Another advantage that might possibly come in this direction is the 
study of the various benevolent institutions with a view to their classifica- 
tion and ultimate reduction in number to a few leading forms, or the com- 
bination of all in a given place, if it be small, into one organization with 
different sections as is the case with some of the great scientific associa- 
tions. For example, those working at the problem of the evangelization 
of cities might possibly be brought together in one department, in which 
each local interest could share in the experience of all. The several 
temperance societies might be helped to such co-operation as would 
strengthen each. The tract and denominational publishing houses might 
consider the expediency of having a large portion of their issues, which 
are of common concern or faith, written and published on the principle of 
association, reducing their own separate issues to the minimum, and of 
otherwise working together. Building associations, Sanitary associa- 
tions, those for the Relief of the Poor, Prevention of Poverty, and the 
like, belong to another class. The several agencies now at work for the 
Prevention of Vice, and the evils of Divorce and in behalf of Chastity, 
Marriage, and the like, could possibly be helped towards unity in one 
department touching the Family. Plans might be formed and aid given 
to churches in villages and smaller cities and in country towns for the 
best means of uniting in their common work, and for fostering that pub- 
lic spirit which does so much to make church and state. In short, there 
is hardly any limit to be set to the possibilities in these directions before 
the Evangelical Alliance and others interested in Christian benevolence, 
if pursued patiently and in a broad way. And it is but just to add that 
the officers of the Alliance are aware of many of these opportunities, and 
have been considering some of these very measures. 

In this connection note is made of the quarterly meeting of the Ameri- 
can Statistical Society in Boston, at its new Library room in the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, October 21, at which General F. A. 
Walker, its President, will be in the chair, and the subject of discussion will 
be the Religious Statistics of our country and their needs. It comes too 
late for a report in the Notes of this month. It is not unlikely that this 
discussion and the energetic labors of the officers of the Statistical Asso- 
ciation —President Walker, Mr. Edward Atkinson, Corresponding Secre- 
tary, and Professor D. R. Dewey the Librarian, who is teaching the science 
of statistics in the Institute of Technology in connection with his other 
work — may give a great impulse to this branch of knowledge in our 
country. 

Had we space, fuller account would be given of the admirable address 
of Mr. Wright, already quoted, on the study of Statistics in Colleges. It 
gives in brief the best account we have seen of the Statistical work in 
Europe, tho rich opportunities in this country, and the meagre provision 
for training young men for it. Its analysis of the difficulties and fal- 
lacies in statistical knowledge is instructive. He points out sharply some 
serious defects, as when he refers to “the statistical mechanic, the man 
who builds tables to order to prove a desired result.” We wish we had 
space to quote entire his eloquent tribute to the history which the statis- 
tician writes. 

Samuel W. Dike. 


AUBURNDALE, Mass. 
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THEOLOGICAL AND RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 





THE INTERNATIONAL MISSIONARY UNION. 


Tue International Missionary Union was organized in 1884. During 
the early summer of that year Rev. W. B. Osborn, of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, who with his wife was once engaged in evangelistic work 
in India, and who still retains an earnest love for foreign missions, was 
about to start a Camp Meeting Association to hold services in Wesley 
Park, near Niagara Falls. He requested Dr. J. T. Gracey, formerly a mis- 
sionary in India, but then pastor of a Methodist church in Rochester, 
N. Y., to provide for a week’s missionary meetings. Acting upon that 
request, Dr. Gracey sent invitations to as many returned missionaries as 
possible, of all denominations, to attend and participate in the exercises. 
The attendance was gratifying, and the success of the meeting encourag- 
ing. Meantime Dr. Gracey had conceived the idea of forming a perma- 
nent organization of returned missionaries, of all churches and all fields, 
which should hold an annual meeting for the promotion of acquaintance, 
for the discussion of missionary plans and methods, the comparing of ex- 
periences, the quickening of the spiritual life, and the diffusion of mission- 
ary intelligence. The result was the organization of the International 
Missionary Union at Wesley Park in 1884, where also the meeting of 
1885 was held. In 1886 the Union met at Thousand Island Park, on the 
St. Lawrence River, and the meeting of 1887 was held at the same place 
during the month of August last. 

The meetings have hitherto filled an entire week, and have been of 
yearly increasing size, interest, and delight. Indications are not lacking 
that the Union is destined to a permanent career of usefulness and power. 
Its membership is composed exclusively of returned foreign missionaries, 
and any such person, man or woman, at home permanently or only tem- 
porarily, can join it. It now bears upon its roll the names of missionaries 
of the Congregational, Presbyterian (North and South), Methodist (North 
and South), Baptist, Free Baptist, Reformed, and Evangelical Lutheran 
churches, and of the United Brethren. Canada.is represented by mem- 
bers belonging to the Presbyterian, Methodist, and Baptist churches 
of the Dominion. The mission fields represented at the meetings of the 
Union present even a greater diversity than the churches. In 1886 mis- 
sionaries were present from China, India, Burma, Siam, Japan, Africa, 
Bulgaria, the New Hebrides, South America, the North American In- 
dians, and from several European countries which are the scene of Prot- 
estant evangelistic efforts; and in 1887 from India, the Turkish Empire, 
China, Japan, Siam, Mexico, from several missions among the papal pop- 
ulations of Europe, and the Indians of America. 

The fact that in this association members of different churches are 
consulting regarding the common work of Christianity, excludes at once 
anything like sectarianism or narrowness. The meetings of the Union 
have thus far been remarkable for their freedom from all denomina- 
tionalism. In fact, denominational names are hardly uttered at all in its 
sessions ; the interests of the kingdom of God, in its widest sense, are 
before the minds of the members; they are discussing how to promote 


the gospel of Jesus Christ, not for the interests of any sect or any partic- 
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ular church. The temper of the meetings is Christian throughout. It 
would be impossible for a stranger coming in to tell to what denomination 
any one belonged; no one would imagine, from anything that he heard, 
unless it were the President’s introductions of the successive speakers, 
that all were not members of some one church, only he would be puzzled 
to guess what particular one that was. Nothing connected with the meet- 
ings of the Union is more delightful than this fraternal spirit of Christian 
intercourse. If the Union did nothing more than furnish an object-lesson 
every year in true inter-denominational comity, it would be worth all it 
costs. We believe that it will do much more than merely furnish such 
an example ; that it will be an active promoter of that practical Christian 
unity which is so much needed in the work of the church, both at home 
and abroad, and that its discussions will do something to foster that codp- 
eration of different Christian bodies which intelligent Christians so much 
desire to see supplanting the present system of competition. 

Another very valuable consequence of the comprehensiveness of the 

Union is the breadth of its outlook. The work of most of the leading 
Protestant missionary societies comes under its survey, and is reported 
by missionaries from those organizations. If any one society has had 
remarkable success, or unusual discouragements, or has used with good 
effect any particular form of missionary work, it is pretty sure to be made 
known in the discussions of the Union. The methods and the work of 
no one society engross attention; but the work, the methods, the suc- 
eess, and the hindrances of all, come up for review and discussion. The 
platform of the Union affords a fine opportunity for the comparative study 
of modern Protestant missions. For instance, at one of the sessions dur- 
ing its recent meeting, the question of the higher education was under de- 
bate; the speakers represented the American Board, the boards of both 
the northern and southern Presbyterian churches, the Free Baptist Board, 
the American Baptist Missionary Union, and the Canadian Baptist Board ; 
while the mission fields where the experience of these speakers had been 
gained lie in Ceylon, in different parts of Turkey, in widely separated 
provinces of India, in several of the subdivisions of the vast Chinese Em- 
pire, in Japan, in Burma, and in Siam. It is no small advantage to the 
members of the Union®that the practical knowledge of so many earnest 
men, and the accumulated experiences of so many different missionary 
organizations, and the lessons learned in years of toil on so many and so 
diverse fields of evangelistic effort, can be focalized at one spot upon dif- 
ficult problems of missionary procedure. 

As compared with other missionary meetings, especially with the great 
annual convocations held by the American Board, it is very noticeable 
that the meetings of the Union are entirely in the hands of missionaries 
themselves. At no one of the four sessions of the Union has any person 
been invited to address the audience who has not been in actual mission- 
ary service. The sessions of our great missionary societies, on the other 
hand, are largely devoted to the discussion, by home speakers, of matters 
involved in the home policy of the missionary societies. Questions of mis- 
sionary statesmanship are treated in lengthy papers by the secretaries, and 
in carefully prepared reports and addresses by prominent clergymen. 
Comparatively little time is devoted to the accounts of work actually per- 
formed on foreign mission fields by the workers themselves. But at the 
meetings of the Union, men and women, who have gained their training 
in hand-to-hand encounters with paganism and superstition, narrate what 
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their own eyes have seen, and discuss missionary theories in the light of 
actual personal experience. For this reason, as well as on account of its 
comprehensiveness, and the exceedingly practical nature of all its discus- 
sions and addresses, some missionaries of the American Board have not 
hesitated to declare that the meetings of the Union exceed in interest 
and value even the famous and enthusiastic gatherings in which the con- 
stituency of the American Board so greatly and so worthily rejoices. 

A few words describing the exercises of the recent meeting at Thousand 
Island Park, in connection with the general remarks on the character of 
the Union now given, will enable the reader to understand more accu- 
rately what it is and what it does. ‘The daily sessions were always intro- 
dueed with devotional exercises, which lasted usually for about an hour, 
and which were seasons of rich spiritual enjoyment. Necessary items of 
business would then be considered. Including the time spent both in de- 
votions and in business, the morning sessions would usually occupy two 
hours. The afternoons were mostly given up to the discussion of practical 
topics ; these sessions were considered by the missionaries exceedingly val- 
uable and helpful. Two subjects which were brought forward are of the 
greatest importance to us at home: the one related to the best means of 
arousing missionary interest in our churches; the other to the Christian 
use of money. In connection with the former subject, Rev. W. H. Bel- 
den, of New Jersey, formerly of Bulgaria, read a very earnest paper de- 
scriptive of the simultaneous missionary meetings, first planned by the 
Church Missionary Society of England, and now to be tried by the Pres- 
byterian Synod of New Jersey. It will be strange if this paper does not 
bear fruit in similar series of meetings elsewhere. As an introduction to 
the second topic mentioned, Rev. Dr. Speer, formerly of China, read a 
paper on the consecration of property to Christian uses. The church has 
not yet more than begun to realize her duties and the possibilities of ser- 
vice which are involved in the possession of property ; it is a cheering fact 
that she is now awaking to some sense of what is demanded of her. A 
very interesting and spirited discussion on the higher education, already 
alluded to, revealed very plainly the fact that the missionaries do not pro- 
pose to see the converts abroad left in intellectual darkness; at the same 
time they insist most strenuously upon an education based on Christian 
principles, and inclusive of Biblical training. The reports by missionaries 
personally cognizant of them, of wonderful instances of piety among na- 
tive Christians, and of remarkable instances in which pagans themselves 
had, in their dissatisfaction with ancestral faiths, asked for the gospel, 
and had welcomed it when brought to them, were most thrilling. No less 
so were the accounts given by some of the missionary ladies of the trans- 
forming power of the gospel upon the faces as well as upon the character 
of ignorant and degraded women in China, Siam, or Ceylon. It is im- 
possible here to particularize the addresses, frequently of exceptional in- 
terest, made by many members of the Union. 

As it is one object of the International Missionary Union to diffuse 
missionary intelligence, and to arouse enthusiasm at home, the evening 
sessions were wholly given up to popular addresses on missionary work 
and experience in many lands. Large audiences gathered at these times, 
and received impressions of evangelistic work abroad which they will not 
soon lose. 

It is not yet decided where the meeting will be held next year; proba- 
bly, however, at Clifton Springs, N. Y. The meetings are all open to 
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any who wish to attend, and the members of the Union hope that the pas- 
tors and members of many churches will avail themselves of the opportu- 
nity thus afforded of becoming familiar with missionary operations. The 
Union already seems to have justified its existence, and it is hardly 
doubtful that it can be made still more efficacious than it has yet been in 
securing the several ends which it was designed to foster. 

C. W. Park. 


BIRMINGHAM, CONN. 


CURRENT GERMAN THOUGHT. 


TuE event of the autumn in the German theological world is the ap- 
pearance of the second volume of Harnack’s “ Dogmengeschichte.” The 
first volume of this work (1886) marked an epoch in German theology, 
and the influence of its principles and of its method has been very widely 
felt. The appearance of the second volume will be the signal for a re- 
newed study of the first, and will doubtless extend the influence of the 
principles which underlie the whole work, while at the same time the 
sharpest controversy will be again aroused. The work may therefore be 
looked upon as a probable topic of German thought for some time to 
come, and as such I shall attempt here to point out briefly its chief char- 
acteristics, and to show in what its real significance lies, without attempt- 
ing to give a review of it, or to pass any sort of a judgment upon the 
positions and principles of the author. 

It was the original intention to complete the work with the second 
volume, but that has been found impracticable, and a third volume of 
about the size of the second will be needed to bring the history to a 
close. The first volume treated of the rise of Christian doctrine under 
the two divisions Vorbereitung and Grundlegung. The second and third 
volumes are to exhibit its development from the beginning of the fourth 
century to the present time. The second embraces “ Die Entwicklungs- 
geschichte des Dogmas als Lehre von dem Gottmenschen auf dem 
Grunde der natiirlichen Theologie. Nimlich die Geschichte des Dogmas 
von Anfang des 4. Jahrhunderts bis zu seinem Abschluss in der morgen- 
lindischen Kirche im 19. Jahrhundert.” 

The author is of the opinion that the dogmatic period of the church is 
but a single period, and he attempts accordingly in his first volume to 
show how and under what conditions this period began, while in the sec- 
ond he pictures the “ classical age” of the dogmatic period, and in the 
third intends to show how Christian dogma in the Middle Ages, and 
especially in modern times, while indeed continuing in existence under 
one form or another, has everywhere lost its original significance as the 
complete and authentic expression of Christianity. 

The second volume discusses the development of the Christian doctrine 
of the God-man. The author shows that if Augustine be left out of 
account, the whole doctrinal history of the Greco-Byzantine period is 
embraced within the frame of Christology. In his treatment of the 
material he combines the systematic and the historical method. 

The history of Christian doctrine is treated by Harnack in the present 
work in a manner which varies widely from that of all previous histo- 
rians. The most important points of difference may be summed up as 
three. In the first place he takes the word dogma in a stricter sense 
than his predecessors, and accordingly has attempted to write, not a his- 
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tory of theology in general, but of officially recognized dogma alone. 
The superiority of such a method is conceived to be that the peculiarity 
of the dogma as an ecclesiastical formula in distinction from theological 
speculation is thus more clearly brought out. In the second place he dis- 
tinguishes sharply the earliest period of Christianity, when dogma had 
not yet come into existence, from the subsequent ages of the church. He 
thus divides the history into two periods; first: The Rise; second: The 
Development of Dogmas. As in the history of the canon the conditions 
under which it took its rise form the most important subject for investiga- 
tion, so Harnack conceives of the first period, in which the ground was 
prepared and the foundations laid, as by far the weightiest part of the 
history of doctrines. By this method is brought out most clearly the 
difference between the original gospel and the later development of dog- 
mas in the Christian church, and in the emphasis laid upon this difference 
lies a lasting service upon the part of the author. In the third place, 
Harnack regards the conception of dogma as such not as a natural fruit 
of the gospel itself, but as the combined product of the gospel and of 
ancient Greco-Roman thought and philosophy. As the Catholic church 
in other respects grew out of a union of the gospel with Graeco-Roman 
culture, (Christian forms of worship developing under the influence of 
the ancient heathen mysteries, Christian literature under the influence of 
classical literature, the Christian ecclesiastical constitution under the in- 
fluence of Greco-Roman forms of polity,) so in the opinion of the author 
Christian doctrine is a structure which was reared by Platonists and 
Stoics upon the gospel as its foundation. In this third point lies the great 
moment of Harnack’s work. In it he introduces a principle which, if 
accepted, changes completely the hitherto existing conception of the 
growth of Christian doctrine, and is consequently epoch-making in its 
significance. Baur, as is well known, explained Christian dogma as a 
product of the conflict of Jewish and Pauline Christianity, and treated 
it as a natural and necessary development of the gospel itself without 
reference to the influence of external forces. Baur’s conception was 
epoch-making, and its influence over enemies as well as friends was pro- 
digious. It is Ritschl’s great and lasting service that he first broke the 
spell of this thoroughly unhistorical scheme by showing indisputably that 
Jewish Christianity had no such influence in the formation of the Catholic 
church as had been ascribed to it. According to him, Christian doc- 
trine as developed in the church catholic was a “ verschlechterter Pauli- 
nismus ” growing out of the efforts, but at the same ‘time the utter inca- 
pacity of heathen Christians to understand and appreciate the theology 
of Paul, for which was required a thorough acquaintance with Judaism 
which had been Paul’s training-school. The vital force, according to 
Ritschl, was therefore Paulinism, instead of a Pauline-Judaistic conflict, 
but in common with Baur he looked upon Christian doctrine as a devel- 
opment which took its rise within Christianity itself. To heathen culture 
he accorded only an indirect influence in so far as it was through the 
incapacity of those trained under it to understand and perpetuate Pauli- 
nism that the peculiar theology of the church catholic was developed. 
Harnack contradicts the theses both of Baur and of Ritschl, while with 
Ritschl he emphasizes over against Baur the absence of Jewish Chris- 
tianity as a factor in the development of the church after the second 
century ; he at the same time rejects Ritschl’s position in that he shows 
that neither did Paulinism exert the supreme influence in the formation 
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of Christian doctrine, which the latter had assumed. To Harnack, in 
fact, the development of dogma presents itself as due, not to an inherent 
force within Christianity itself, —a force which has naturally brought 
about such a development, — but to the power of Grzeco-Roman philos- 
ophy working upon the gospel as its material. 

It is hardly necessary to call attention to the fact that in the positions 
of Ritschl and of Harnack alike it is assumed that Christian dogma as 
it has existed in the church catholic for more than fifteen centuries 
marks a degeneration from the position of Christ and his apostles. From 
those who hold that the dogmas which have grown up amid. the strifes of 
the centuries and have been crystallized in our existing creeds and con- 
fessions are a glorious acquisition of history to be treasured as exponents 
of what Christianity is, and wishes to be, or from those who hold that 
they are simply an unfolding of the truth which was believed by Christ 
and his apostles, such an assumption can of course excite only opposition. 

In so far as Harnack finds the gospel in the life of Christ rather than 
in doctrinal formulas he is in exact accord with Ritschl, and where 
Ritschl finds enemies there will Harnack also. But however we may 
stand in relation to the positions taken by the author of the present work, 
it must be acknowledged to be a work of great significance, especially 
under the present condition of theological opinion. It is the first 
really original history of Christian doctrine which has appeared in Ger- 
many since the great work of Baur, and as such is destined to leave its 
mark upon German thought. 

Arthur C. McGiffert. 
Paris, FRANCE. 





BOOK REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 





CoMMENTARY ON THE GosPEL OF MatrHEw. By Joun A. Broanvs, D.D., 
LL.D. Philadelphia: American Baptist Publication Society, 1420 Chestnut 
Street. 


If this book gets the recognition it deserves it will get it by conquest. 
Its back confronts us with the legend, “An American Commentary on the 
New Testament.” Now, though a lover of his country is, and ought to be, 
long-suffering towards the diverse appeals to his favor made by employing 
the national prefix, though when suffering the pangs of expatriation he 
may even read with a certain patriotic titillation the placards of foreign 
shopmen advertising “ American sewing-machines,” ‘“ American canned 
meats,” ‘American overshoes,” and the like, yet a Biblical scholar, 
whether at home or abroad, wiil shake his head dubiously over a dis- 
tinctively “ American commentary.” If his curiosity gets the better of 
his scruples, and he opens the book and looks at the list of more than two 
hundred and fifty authors who are referred to so often that their mere 
name (or even an abbreviation of it) must represent them in the body of 
the page, he is relieved to find that not one in six is an American. ‘The 
learning of the book, therefore, is not of the extreme “ protectionist” or 
“ know-nothing ”’ type. 

But again: when he notices that by far the larger number of the 
American authors cited belong to the Baptist denomination, and reads in 
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the Preface that “this Commentary does not profess to be undenomina- 
tional,” he feels a stirring within him of that disgust which every healthy 
Christian soul entertains for books designed to foster denominational self- 
conceit and narrowness. But examination dissipates again the repug- 
nance. The comments on the standard proof-texts in the Baptist contro- 
versy (such as chaps. iii. 6, 11; xxviii. 19) show that the author is no 
bigoted partisan, but a candid reasoner, who is chargeable, at the worst, 
only with such over-emphasis of the formal element in the rite as harmo- 
nizes rather with the genius of Judaism than with that of Christianity. 
The general tone of the book is thoroughly unsectarian. 

Yet a third unfavorable prepossession, however, is started by the prac- 
tice adopted of interspersing the exposition with whole sections devoted 
to “ Homiletical and Practical” remarks. Such remarks, interesting and 
carefully culled as they are, are out of place in a “commentary.” ‘There 
is often no discernible reason (as, indeed, the author confesses) why 
many of them should be classed as “‘ Homiletic ” rather than as “ Ex- 
pository.” In so far, moreover, as they are “ pious reflections,” there is 
no natural end to them. And when they take the form of “schemes” 
for sermons, they are positively pernicious. ‘The habitual use of crutches 
will make any man a cripple. One who can read our author’s expo- 
sitions of the Sermon on the Mount or of the Parables without discov- 
ering that they are abundantly “ profitable for teaching,” may safely con- 
clude that he has no “call” to be a preacher. The omission of all this 
homiletic material would have been a positive advantage to the book by 
reducing its size. 

But the reader who disregards the repellent suggestions started by the 
external and incidental particulars mentioned, and examines the Com- 
mentary proper, will form a high estimate of its merits. It is the product 
of honest, thorough, scholarly, first-hand work. Every page of it gives 
token of wide learning, ripe culture, good judgment. These qualities, 
indeed, will be looked for by all who are acquainted with Dr. Broadus’s 
previous publications; but they are exhibited here in a new field, and to 
a degree so unusual that the reader is not surprised to learn that the 
book “has been on hand more than twenty years,” and “ considerable 
portions of it have been twice or thrice rewritten.” 

Into the discussions of Higher Criticism the Commentary does not 
enter. The broad preliminary questions respecting Matthew’s sources, 
the date of our present Gospel, its original language, its relations to the 
other Synoptists, are passed over. The author simply recognizes the fact 
that Matthew groups his material topically rather than chronologically, ad- 
heres to the current opinion that our Lord’s ministry occupied about three 
years and a half, and then troubles neither himself nor his reader about 
delicate harmonistic problems. This course is a wise one in a commen- 
tary designed for general use; at any rate, it leaves the more space for 
exposition. 

In matters of Textual Criticism the author has not exercised the like 
self-restraint. Where the text is doubtful and the variant materially 
affects the sense, the evidence has been briefly presented and considered 
in foot-notes. ‘These discussions indicate an acceptance in general of the 
conclusions of the later critics, particularly Westcott and Hort, yet evince 
at the same time an independent and intelligent judgment. 

The foot-notes further contain occasional discussions of points of Greek 


grammar, and also of single Greek and Hebrew words, such as those for 
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“servant,” “master,” “ preach,” “happy,” “world,” “eternal,” “ soul,” 
and the like; but throughout the Commentary the only character em- 
ployed is the Latin. 

Respecting matters of doctrine, and the general authority of the Scrip- 
tures, the author’s views have a decided leaning towards conservatism. 
But he is not haunted by a nervous solicitude either to explain every dif- 
ficulty or else explain it away. More than once he frankly declares that 
the attempt to find spiritual food always and everywhere is unreasonable, 
and dishonoring to the Bible, which is “not a book of riddles, but must 
be interpreted on principles of common sense or it cannot be interpreted 
at all.” While he does not blink the theological aspects of a text, he 
never by partisanship forfeits a reader’s respect. Some of his discus- 
sions of much-debated passages — chap. xvi. 18, may be taken as a speci- 
men — are pre-eminently manly and scholarly. 

Of course critical scrutiny will here and there detect statements which 
are dubious at the best; such as (page 104) that the symbolic use of fire, 
in chap. v. 22, was derived from the alleged fiery sacrifices to Moloch, 
over which even the preceding page confesses there hangs much obscu- 
rity ; that the ancient Babylonians and Assyrians observed a weekly day 
of rest called by the name of the Sabbath (page 260); that our Chris- 
tian Sabbath appears to have been “ changed by the Apostles” from the 
seventh to che first day of the week. And some readers certainly will 
be disposed to modify the statement or the solution of such problems as 
our Lord’s use of Psalm cx. in chap. xxii. 43 ff., and his reported utter- 
ances respecting the Parousia. In the latter case, indeed, our author at 
one moment, in his remarks on chap. x. 23, seems about to get a glimpse 
of the solution which the “historic” principle affords. Yet in the 
palmary passage, chap. xvi. 27f., which unquestionably combines the 
“coming ” at the destruction of Jerusalem and the “coming” to judg- 
ment, and so confronts an interpreter with the whole problem in a nut- 
shell, our author contents himself with saying: “The sudden transition 
from the final coming for judgment to this nearer coming at the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem is repeatedly paralleled in chap. 24.” And in com- 
menting on chap. xxvi. 64, he intercalates (apparently unconsciously) 
after the phrase “ sitting on the right hand of power,” the words here 
italicized : “and finally they would behold his second coming on the 
clouds,” ete. 

It should have been explicitly stated earlier, perhaps, that the Com- 
mentary takes as its basis the English text, and gives the current ver- 
sion and the revised in parallel columns. It would have been more in 
harmony with the high scholarship which in general characterizes the 
work had Dr. Scrivener’s Cambridge Paragraph Bible been taken as 
the representative of our common version, instead of the American Bible 
Society’s edition. The history of the modifications which that version 
has undergone would not then have occasionally escaped notice ; the mar- 
ginal note, for example, now appearing at chap. vi. 1, was not added till 
the year 1762 (see Scrivener, page xxxii). And, alike in the case of 
the Authorized Version and of the Revision, the marginal renderings 
should have been recorded not “usually” merely, but without excep- 
tion. Incidentally it may be added here, that those for whom the “ Index 
of Authors” was made would find its helpfulness increased if the infor- 
mation given were supplemented by mentioning in every instance the 
date and place of publication of (the best edition of) the works named. 
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The brief discussions, in their appropriate places, of the divers archzeo- 
logical and geographical topics, such as the Jordan, Galilee and its Sea, 
Pharisees and Sadducees, Samaritans, phylacteries, demoniacal posses- 
sion, ete., are not as in the average “ popular commentaries” with which 
this work may be unjustly confounded, hasty and indiscriminate compi- 
lations from the most accessible books of reference, but evidently rest on 
a wide range of the best ancient and modern sources, and often happily 
condense much trustworthy information into narrow limits. 

In fine, we have here a commentary marked by original study, ripe 
scholarship, conspicuous thoroughness, fairness, good sense. While the 
bulk of the work is addressed to English readers, there is much which 
will be serviceable to the most scholarly ministers. We may search 
long for a work in English on the First Gospel, which, taken for all in 
all, is equal to it; in vain, for its superior. 

J. H. Thayer. 


CAMBRIDGE. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE CATHOLIC EpisttEs. By Paton J. Groaa, D. D., 
Minister of Galashiels ; author of “ An Introduction to the Pauline Epis- 
tles,” “A Commentary on the Acts of the Apostles,” ete. Pp. xvi, 416. 
Edinburgh : T. & T. Clark. New York: Scribner & Welford. 1887. 
Our English literature of New Testament Introduction has not kept 

pace with the German. Our best books on this subject are translations 
of German works, and the recent treatises of Holtzmann and Weiss, both 
of which are crammed full of facts and acute criticism, are not yet ac- 
cessible to English readers. There is room, and there ought to be a brisk 
demand, for first-class works in this line. This book of Dr. Gloag’s covers 
only part of the ground, but what it does it does well. It is a more thor- 
ough piece of work than his “ Introduction to the Pauline Epistles.” 
The author does not claim credit for original research, but he has studied 
the best books to good purpose, and gives a clear, candid, and impartial 
statement of divergent views and theories. On most points he agrees 
with the views most widely current among evangelical Christians, on 
some his judgment is in suspense, and sometimes he gives no intimation 
of his own opinion, but contents himself with a clear and fair statement 
of the arguments of opposing schools. In the preface a recent writer is 
criticised because he does not always estimate adequately the objections 
of his opponents. It can be said of Dr. Gloag, that he not only treats 
opponents with respect, but sincerely endeavors to give full value to their 
arguments. 

The customary topics are treated, viz., the authenticity, authorship, 
readers, etc., of the several Epistles; and there are dissertations upon 
certain special difficulties and disputed questions, which add much both 
to the bulk and the value of the book. The subjects of these dissertations 
are: The Pauline and Jacobean Views of Justification ; Resemblances in 
the Epistle of James to the Sermon on the Mount, the Epistles of Paul, 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, the First Epistle of Peter, and the Apocry- 
pha; The Anointing of the Sick; Peter’s Residence in Rome; Petrine 
Theology; The Eschatology of Peter; Relation between 2 Peter and 
Jude; The Heavenly Witnesses; Gnosticism as referred to in John’s 
Epistle ; The Assumption of Moses ; and The Book of Enoch. 

In the discussion of the Petrine doctrine of sin, after saying that Peter 
regards sin chiefly from an ethical point of view as that which corrupts 
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and pollutes the soul, and that he dwells on sin as having its seat in the 
soul in the form of evil desires and lusts, Dr. Gloag states the apostle’s 
teaching concerning the relation of the knowledge of the gospel to human 
sinfulness as follows: ‘ Before the preaching of the gospel, these sinful 
lusts and actions arose from ignorance (dyvoie) ; hence he warns his read- 
ers against ‘the former lusts in their ignorance’ (i. 14). But after the 
promulgation of the gospel, they become willful transgressions — disobe- 
dience to the gospel. Hence sin not merely polluted the soul, but it 
exposed to punishment; there was not only defilement, but guilt; but 
still the chief element in sin, according to Peter, is its defiling nature.” 
The discussion of 1 Peter iii. 18-20 is cautious and sober, and free 
from offensive dogmatism. Especial attention is asked to his treatment 
of this subject on account of the fact that some of our religious journals 
have claimed Dr. Gloag as a supporter of their own view, and by judi- 
ciously selected quotations have seenied to make good their claim. ‘This 
is the penalty the author has been made to pay for stating so impartially 
the view to which he does not himself incline. In a note on page 180 he 
gives this brief exegesis of the passage: ‘‘ The two datives, capxi and rvev- 
part, can only be understood adverbially; that as regards his flesh, 
Christ was put to death, and as regards his spirit He was quickened. 
Hence the translation in the Authorized Version is wrong, and that of the 
Revised Version is correct. The verb {worouyfe’s does not mean pre- 
served or remained alive, but made alive, the antithesis to Gavatwfeis. év 
® is not, as in the Authorized Version, by which, but, as in the Revised 
Version, in which. in which spirit, made alive, Christ went. opev@eis 
certainly suggests a local transference. éxypvgev is here equivalent to 
evnyycXicaro, went and preached, namely, the gospel, for so only can the 
word be understood with reference to Christ. rots év duAaxy tvevpaow 
are the disembodied spirits in Hades, who were shut up, as in a prison, 
waiting their final doom. These spirits are further described as aze.6y- 
caciv wore, ‘ sometime, or formerly, disobedient,’ unbelieving. And the 
period of their disobedience is described as that when ‘the long-suffering 
of God was waiting in the days of Noah.’ namely, during the hundred 
and twenty years (Gen. vi. 3) while the ark was preparing.” A very care- 
ful statement is made of the views of those who hold that this passage 
represents Christ as preaching in person in Hades, and also of those who 
think it teaches that He preached mediately by his spirit, and that not 
in Hades, but in this world. Immediately after these statements the 
strongest objections to the view under discussion are given, and also the 
replies made to these objections. The view that Christ preached the gos- 
pel to the disobedient spirits in Hades is characterized as “ plausible,” and 
as “giving a good interpretation to the passage”; but of the opposing 
view, that the preaching alluded to is that of the Spirit of Christ through 
Noah to the disobedient at the time of the deluge, he says, after weighing 
carefully the arguments in its favor and setting aside as groundless some 
of the objections that have been made to it: ‘‘On the whole, however, 
the feeling remains, that the above interpretation is somewhat far-fetched 
and somewhat forced.” Yet he is so cautious as to conclude with the 
statement: ‘The meaning of the passage must be left in uncertainty. It 
is one of those obscure statements of Scripture on which it is impossible 
to dogmatize, and any inference derived from which must be extremely 
problematical.” The concluding paragraph of this dissertation is worthy 
of careful consideration: “The doctrine of a future state, especially that 
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which relates to the intermediate state, is a profound mystery; eschatol- 
ogy relates to the darkest enigmas of revelation; an impenetrable veil 
hangs over our condition after death which it has not pleased God to re- 
move. ‘It doth not yet appear what we shall be.’ We dare not affirm 
anything positive concerning such a mysterious subject. We have few 
data to proceed upon. We cannot speak with confidence concerning an 
eternal hope with regard to those who have died impenitent, however anx- 
ious we may be to believe it, in the face of our Lord’s strong declarations 
concerning the undying worm, the unquenchable fire, the impassable gulf 
fixed between the righteous and the wicked, and especially as the same 
term (aiwvios) is employed to denote the duration of the happiness of the 
righteous and the misery of the wicked. On the other hand, everlasting 
punishment is a subject too awful to contemplate, a full realization of 
which would convert this world, to every benevolent mind, into a scene 
of unparalleled woe. Here dogmatism is entirely out of place. We must 
leave the fate of the departed with the Judge of all the earth, who must 
inevitably do right and whose name and nature is love; but whilst we 
fear his justice, we are still permitted to hope in his mercy.” Seemingly 
significant of the trend of the author’s thinking is his quotation of the 
opinion of Bishop Martensen, who conceives that both everlasting punish- 
ment and universal restoration are unequivocally taught in Scripture ; that 
there is here “an apparent contradiction between two laws equally di- 
vine, and which consequently cannot find a perfectly conclusive and satis- 
factory solution in the present stage, the earthly limits of human knowl- 
edge.” 

These passages are sufficient to show that the author is not a dogmatist 
who is absolutely certain that he possesses the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth concerning the difficult problems of human destiny, 
but an earnest and sincere thinker, who keeps his mind open for the recep- 
tion of new truth, and has some adequate sense of the limitations of hu- 
man knowledge. 

A few errors have been noted, most of which seem to be due to careless 
proof-reading ; e. g. on page 5 catholic is said to be “synonymous with 
exegetical (?) or circular” ; on page 15 the translation of a passage from 
the Muratorian canon gives three Epistles of John, where the number 
should be two (the Latin foot-note gives duas); on page 104 “ venal 
sins” takes the place of the customary phraseology, and on page 162 it is 
said that the spirit of Christ was in the apostles testifying beforehand of 
the sufferings of Christ, where obviously prophets are meant. There are 
some mistakes of a more serious nature. On page 118 it is said that 
Huther “ wavers in his opinion” as to the dependence of 1 Peter upon 
the Pauline Epistles. ‘In one place he observes: ‘The similarity be- 
tween particular passages of Peter’s Epistle and Paul’s other Epistles is 
not of such a nature as to warrant the conclusion that there is a depend- 
ence of the former upon the latter ;’ whilst elsewhere he appears to ad- 
mit such a dependence.” The author must have failed to notice the 
word other in his quotation, for the fact is that Huther admits the de- 
pendence of 1 Peter upon Romans and Ephesians, but not upon Paul’s 
other Epistles. 

In his references to the use of the Catholic Epistles by Clement of Al- 
exandria, the author is hardly self-consistent. On page 323 he quotes 
the statement of Eusebius, “In the work called Hypotyposes he (Clem- 
ent) has given us abridged accounts of all the canonical Scriptures, not 
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even omitting those that are disputed, namely, the book of Jude and the 
other Cathulic Epistles,” and draws the inference that “ Clement was ac- 
quainted with the seven Catholic Epistles.” On page 207 he says that 
Clement’s acquaintance with 2 Peter has been inferred from this state- 
ment, but does not himself expressly accept the inference as sound ; while 
on page 339, in the discussion of 3 John, he says: “If what Eusebius 
says of Clemens Alexandrinus is to be taken in its full extent . . . then 
this Epistle was known to Clement.” A comparison of the general state- 
ment of Eusebius with the more specific one of Cassiodorus in his “ Intro- 
duction to the Reading of Holy Scripture,” has led most scholars to the 
conclusion that Clement recognized as canonical al) «f the Catholic epis- 
tles except James, 2 Peter, and 3 John (see Westcott on the canon, page 
357), and there is no room for an inference which covers the seven Cath- 
olic Epistles. 

But the blemishes are only a drop in the bucket. For its mastery of 
the literature of the subject, its sound judgment, and its absence of dog- 
matism and partisan bias, this work is to be heartily commended. 

F. E. Woodruff. 
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Kirchliches Handlexicon. Ein Hilfsbuch zur Orientierung auf dem 
Gesamtgebiete der Theologie und Kirche. In Verbindung mit einer 
Anzahl evangelisch-iutherischer Theologen herausgegeben von Dr. Carl 
Mensel, unter Mitwirkung von C. Haack und B. Lehmann. Erster Band. 
A bis Columna. Leipzig: Naumann. 1887. 8vo, pp. 800. 10 mks. — The 
present work aims to fill a place which, in spite of the great number of 
German theological encyclopedias already in existence, has hitherto re- 
mained vacant. The intention of the editors is to produce a brief, but at 
the same time comprehensive, handbook which shall embrace the whole 
field of religion and theology, and yet fill but four moderate sized vol- 
umes. Such a work cannot, of course, aspire to take the place of a Her- 
zog or of the great Biblical, geographical, and biographical dictionaries of 
Smith and of others, but it will render excellent service in giving in a 
condensed form the main facts upon the various subjects which are 
treated with such fullness in those larger works. If the character of the 
whole may be judged from the first volume, the work may be recom- 
mended as filling its purpose admirably. It is in the hands of conserva- 
tive theologians, and is intended to represent evangelical Lutheranism of 
the present day. ‘The names of the various contributors have not yet ap- 
peared, but will be published with the last volume. The work appears in 
installments of eighty pages each, at intervals of a few weeks; the tenth, 
which has just been issued, completing the first volume. The whole is to 
embrace four large octavo volumes, each of 800 double-columned pages. 
Kirchengeschichtliche Studien. Hermann Reuter zum 70. Geburts- 
tag gewidmet von Theodor Brieger, Paul Tschackert, Theod. Kolde, 
Fried. Loofs, und Karl Mirbt. Mit einer Beigabe von August Reuter. 
Leipzig: Hinrichs. 1888. 8vo, pp. 351. 8 mks. — These studies are 
dedicated to the celebrated Géttingen Church Historian by six of his 
former pupils. They are upon widely varied subjects, but each is worthy 
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of careful perusal, and the book as a whole is exceedingly valuable. Pro- 
fessor Loofs discusses Die Handschriften der lateinischen Uebersetzung 
des Irenaeus und thre Kapiteleinteilung (pp. 1-93) in a most exhaustive 
manner. The article will form a most valuable adjunct to the editions of 
Stieren and of Harvey. In fact, no patristic student can afford to over- 
look it. Karl Mirbt follows with an interesting paper upon a subject of 
importance both to the church and secular historian, Die Absetzung 
Heinrichs IV. durch Gregor VII. in der Publicistik jener Zeit (pp. 
97-144). Professor Tschackert, in possession of a mass of hitherto un- 
published material, contributes a biographical paper, Georg von Polentz, 
Bischof von Samland. Ein Charakterbild unter Benutzung vieler archie- 
valischer Quellen entworfen. ... Mit einer Auswahl ungedruckter Briefe 
des Bischofs (pp. 145-194). By Professor Kolde, Beitrdge zur Refor- 
mationsgeschichte, including: 1. Wie wurde Cochleus zum Gegner Lu- 
thers? 2. Das zweite Breve Adrians an Friedrich den Weisen vom Jahre 
1522. 3. Zum Prozess des Johann Denk und “ der drei gottlosen Maler 
von Niirnberg.” 4. Niirnberg und Luther vor dem Reichstage zu Augs- 
burg 1530 (pp. 195-263). All of these studies rest upon recently dis- 
covered letters and upon other documents hitherto unpublished. Professor 
Brieger also makes an important contribution to the history of the Refor- 
mation in his paper Die Torgauer Artikel. Ein Beitrag zur Entstehungs- 
geschichte der Augsburgischen Confession (pp. 265-320). The appendix 
contains an article by August Reuter, Zu dem Augqustinischen Fragment 
“ De Arte rhetorica,” in which we are made more intimately acquainted 
with St. Augustine as a rhetorician. Neutestamentliche Schriften, 
griechisch, mit kurzer Erkliirung, von Siegfried Goebel, Hofprediger in 
Halberstadt. Erstes bis fiinftes Heft, enthaltend die iilteren Briefe des 
Paulus. Heft I: Die Briefe an die Thessalonicher, 8vo, pp. 38. Price 
80 pf. Heft II: Der Brief an die Galater, pp. 35. Price 80 pf. Heft 
IIL: Erster Korintherbrief, pp. 92. Price 1.60 mks. Heft IV: Zweiter 
Korintherbrief, pp. 75. Price 1.60 mks. Heft V: Rémerbrief, pp. vi, 125. 
2.20 mks. Gesamtband, price 7 mks. Gotha: Perthes, 1887. —The 
present work contains the Greek text (after Tischendorf’s last edition, with 
occasional alterations) and a running commentary in the form of foot-notes, 
which oceupy from two thirds to three fourths of each page. The form 
is one which is very familiar to English students, but to the Germans, 
who devote themselves chiefly to the production of extensive critical com- 
mentaries, it is almost unknown. The notes in the present work are very 
brief, but, as far as they go, are well adapted to elucidate the text. They 
are chiefly grammatical and linguistic, not of a homiletical character. 
The author’s theological position is conservative, but controversy is sedu- 
lously avoided, and the presentation of the views of other commentators 
is of necessity dispensed with. The convenient form of the work (each 
epistle composing as it does a separate Heft, which contains at once text 
and notes) will undoubtedly give it an extensive circulation, and it is 
hoped promote a wider study of the epistles in the original tongue. 
Vortrdge der theologischen Konferenz zu Giessen, gehalten am 9. Juni 
1887. W. Herrmann: Der Begriff’ der Offenbarung. XK. Miiller: 
Bericht iiber den gegenwéartigen Stand der Forschung auf’ dem Gebiet 
der vorreformatorischen Zeit. Giessen: Ricker. 1887. Pp. 65. 1 mk. 
— The lecture of Herrmann, although brief, is of great significance. The 
author’s general position is well known (he is one of the leaders of the 
Ritschlian School), and the present Jecture falls into line with his other 
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works. His main thesis is that that alone is a revelation of God to us by 
which God makes of us new creatures. The lecture of Miiller presents 
a most thorough discussion of a subject upon which he is an acknowl- 
edged authority. Lehrbuch der Dogmengeschichte, von Prof. Dr. 
Adolf Harnack. Zweiter Band: Die Entwickelung des kirchlichen Dog- 
mas I. Freiburg i. Br.: Mohr. 1887. 8vo, pp. xvi, 483. 9 mks. — For 
this work see the article on Current German Thought in the present num- 
ber of the “ Review,” p. 548. Die Dialoge des “ Adamantius”’ mit 
den Gnostikern, von Theodor Zahn. Zeitschrift fiir Kirchengeschichte, 
Bd. [X., Heft 2 und 3, pp. 193-239.— A critical discussion of the 
Pseudo-Origenistic dialogues of ‘“ Adamantius” with the Gnostics, of 
which a newly discovered Latin version by Rufinus was published by 
Professor Caspari in 1883. Zahn considers the Greek text, which lies at 
the base of Rufinus’s version, to be an older form than that which exists 
in our Greek manuscripts, and concludes that the original work was writ- 
ten between 300 and 318 A. D., probably in the neighborhood of Antioch, 
and that at the base of the dialogues lies an anti-Gnostic work which 
was used also by Irenzus and Tertullian: namely (according to Zahn), 
the work of Theophilus of Antioch against Marcion (upon which work 
compare Zahn’s Forschungen, Heft II, and against his results Har- 
nack’s Texie und Untersuchungen, Bd. I. Heft IV, a criticism which 
caused Zahn to present greatly modified conclusions in Heft IV. of his 
“ Forschungen ”’). Melancthon’s politische Stellung auf dem Reichs- 
tag zu Augsburg 1530, von Dr. H. Virck. Ibid. Bd. IX., Heft 1, pp. 
67-104, and Heft 2 und 3, pp. 293-340. — This careful and exceedingly 
interesting study, to be mentioned in connection with the Kirchen- 
geschichtliche Studien noticed above, discusses very freely the conduct 
of Melancthon at the Reichstag, and brings out most clearly his lament- 
able weakness displayed there. At the same time the general course of 
the Reichstag is described, together with the positions taken by the other 
leaders of the two parties. 











Arthur C. McGiffert. 
Paris, FRANCE. 
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FOOLS OF NATURE. 
By Atice Brown. 12mo, $1.50. 


“An exceedingly good thing. There are two admirable lessons worked up in this most interest- 
ng and attractive story: the dangers of spiritualism, and the impossibility of dissolving the marriage 
tie. The book has everything to recommend it.” 

“The story is deeply interesting, and sufficiently odd to rivet attention. Some of the scenes are 
very dramatic, some of the conversations spicy and telling.” 








TWO BEAUTIFUL AND POPULAR BOOKS. 


MY OLD KENTUCKY HOME. 
THE SWANEE RIVER. 


By Stepuen Cortrys Foster. Beautifully illustrated. Each in one volume, 4to, full gilt, cloth, 
ivory finish, imitation wood, or monkey grain, $1.50; seal, $2.50; flexible calf or tree-calf, $5.00. 
Stephen Foster was a poet with power to reach and touch every heart. He united to simple words, 

usually in dialect, music of a peculiar pathos and tenderness that appealed to all men, which has won 

for him a unique and special place not granted to the work of other composers. Millions of these 
have been circulated ; but never before has the artist’s pencil been enlisted to adorn ballads that have 
pleased and softened.so many hearts. The drawings have been made and engraved by the best artists 
with the utmost care, and will be found apt and worthy illustrations of these tender and beautiful 


songs, 
LOVE AND THEOLOGY. 


A Novel. By Certa Parker Woo.tey. 1 vol. 12mo, $1.50. 

Unusually well written. — The Capital. 

A brave, thoughtful book, and one singularly catholic and impartial. — Boston Transcript. 

The book is not only bright and thoughtful, it is intellectual. — Boston Advertiser. 

It deals with what is an important phase of modern inner life, and thousands will find mirrored in 
experiences which they have felt in their own breast. — Boston Courier. 

: he story is well told, it is true, it entertains, and is sure to be popular. — Beacon. 

There is hardly a critic who will lay the book aside without having read it from beginning to end, 
nd his Interest will be completely captivated. The characters introduced are from life, and they are 
tawn with remarkable force, while the liberality that is gradually permeating all Protestant sects is 
nmistakably illustrated, and that in a manner that can give offense to no reasonable reader. It is 
n intensely interesting love story, of the very best character. — Home Journal. 


For sale by all booksellers, or will be sent post free, on receipt of price by, 


TICKNOR & CO., Boston. 
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LIFE AND WRITINGS OF 


RALPH WALDO EMERSON 
Memoir of Ralph Waldo Emerson. 


By James Extiort Casor. With a fine new steel Portrait. 2 vols. 12m 
gilt top, $3.50 ; half calf, $6.00. 

Mr. Cabot, who is Mr. Emerson’s literary executor, is admirably equipped in every respe 
to write his biography. He has incorporated in it many letters and copious extracts from M 
Emerson’s journal, bringing out distinctly the nobility of Mr. Emerson’s character, the dept 
and purity of his thought, the admiring loyalty of his friends, and the profound and graciou 
influence of his writings and of his life. 








Complete Works. 


Riverside Edition. With two Portraits. In eleven volumes, gilt top. Eac 
volume, 12mo, $1.75; the set, $19.25; half calf, $33.00; half calf, gilt top, $35.00; la 
crushed levant, $44.00. 


1. Nature, Addresses, and Lectures (for-| 6. Conduct of Life. 
merly known as Miscellanies). With | 7. Society and Solitude. 
Portrait. 8. Letters and Social Aims. 
2. Essays. First Series. 9. Poems. With Portrait. 
3. Essays. Second Series. 10. Lectures and Biographical Sketches 
4. Representative Men. (A new volume.) 
5. English Traits. 11. Miscellanies. (A new volume.) 





The workmanship of this elegantly simple edition is what we expect from the taste tha 
presides over the Riverside Press. — New York Evening Post. 


Little Classic Edition. In eleven volumes. The arrangement and contert 
of the volumes are identical with those of the Riverside Edition. Each volume, 18mo, $1.25 
the set, in box, $13.75; in half calf, or half morocco, $25.00 ; in tree calf, $35.00. 


Separate Volumes. 
Poems. Little Classic Edition. 18mo, half calf, $2.25. 
Poems. Household Edition. With Portrait. 12mo, $1.75; full gilt, $2.25 


half calf, $3.00 ; morocco, or tree calf, $4.50. 
Essays. Little Classic Edition. In two volumes. 18mo, half calf, $4.50. 
Fortune of the Republic. 16mo, 50 cents. | 


Culture, Behavior, Beauty, etc. In Modern Classics. 82mo, 75 cents; Scho 
Edition, 40 cents. 


Nature, Love, Friendship, ete. In Modern Classics. 82mo, 75 cents; Schoo 
Edition, 40 cents. 


Edited by Mr. Emerson. 








Parnassus. A. choice collection of Poetry. With an Introductory Essa 
Household Edition. 12mo, $1.75; half calf, $3.00 ; morocco, or tree calf, $4.50. 


Library Edition. 8vo, $3.50; half calf, $5.00; morocco, or tree calf, $7.50. 


Compilations from Emerson’s Works. 


Emerson Birthday Book. Containing Selections from the Poems and Pro 
Writings of Rap Watpo Emerson. With Portrait and twelve Illustrations. 32m 
$1.00 ; seal, limp, $2.50. 

Emerson Calendar. A Calendar containing Selections from Mr. EMERSON 
writings for every day in the year. Mounted on a card decorated in colors, 50 cents. 





*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price, by the Publishers, 








HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY, 


BoOsTON ; 11 EAST SEVENTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK. 
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ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS’S 
| NEW BOOKS. 





THE GATES BETWEEN. 
One volume, 16mo, $1.25. 


Through sympathy with the longing of mourners to look with strong faith into the blessedness of 
the life beyond, Miss Elizabeth Stuart Phelps has produced three remarkable works of imaginative 
literature. “ ‘Ihe Gates Ajar” brought comfort to many thousands of sorrowing souls; “ Beyond 
the Gates” showed less discriminating power between things earthly and things spiritual, but was 
eagerly welcomed ; now a new “gate book,” “ The Gates Between,” completes the trilogy. Two dan- 
gers stood in the way of a third successful effort in this peculiar field, the difficulties inherent in the 
subject itself and the risk of competing with the two previous works, whose popularity has showed 
that they responded closely to a public feeling. ‘The Gates Between ” fully justifies the courage of 
the author in continuing a difficult subject, which lies beyond the knowledge of living man and can 
be approached only by faith and imagination. Possessing the nervous force which distinguishes the 
two previous works, it surpasses them in a wise restraint. The characters are led into the heavenly 
world, but details of the new existence are not given a commonplace enumeration, and much more is 
suggested than explained. In depicting the awful passion of the soul newly dead and not prepared 
for the change, the author displays an intensity of imagination which causes the thought that so 
Dante might have felt and written if he had been a part of the modern world with its doubts and its 


§ strivings. — Boston Journal. 
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” 


“The Gates Between” is certain of a popular welcome. It is tenderly and sympathetically con- 
ceived and written. . . . The story is remarkable. — New York Tribune. 


JACK THE FISHERMAN. 
With Illustrations by C. W. Rezp. Small quarto, tastefully bound. 50 cents. 


“Jack the Fisherman” seems to me the strongest temperance story of our time. Into it are woven 
with masterly skill the elements of the modern temperance reform, namely, true Christianity, the 
need for righteous law, the necessity of woman’s codperation, and, as a background, we have the 
awful curse and warning of transmitted evil under the law of heredity. — Miss Frances E. W11- 
LaRD, President of the National Women’s Christian Temperance Union. 

It is the most powerfully pathetic temperance story in the English language. It is a story that 
haunts the mind for months. After reading it one can hardly say what he most desires to do — pit 
pocr Jack for being the victim of three generations of drunkenness, or curse the horrible poison that 
eats up souls. — Z'he Rural New Yorker. 


AN OLD MAID’S PARADISE, AND BURGLARS 
IN PARADISE. 
One volume, 16mo, cloth, $1.25. 


This book contains two stories which have already had a wide reading. The Paradise of which Miss 
Phelps writes so engagingly is in East Gloucester, Mass. The stories have grown out of her summer 
experiences there, and are so full of good sense and humor that many will be glad to have and re-read 
them in the permanent form in which they now appear. 


MISS PHELPS’S OTHER BOOKS. 








The Gates Ajar. Seventy second thousand. | Friends: A Duet. A Novel. 16mo, $1.25. 
16mo, $1.50. Doctor Zay. A Novel. 16mo, $1.25. 

Beyond the Gates. Twenty-fifth thou- | The Trotty Book, For Young Folks. Ilus 
sand. 16mo, $1.25. trated. Small 4to, $1.25. 

Men, Women, and Ghosts. A book of | Trotty’s Wedding Tour and Story 
short stories. 16:mo, $1.50. Book. Illustrated. Small 4to, $1.25. 

Hedged In. A Novel. 16mo, $1.50. What to Wear? 16mo, $1.00. 

The Silent Partner. A Novel. 16mo, $1.50. | Poetic Studies, Square 16mo, $1.50. 

The Story of Avis. ANovel. 16mo,$1.50 | Songs of the Silent World, and other 

Sealed Orders, and other Stories. 16mo, $1.50. Poems. With Portrait. 16mo, gilt top, $1.25. 





*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price by the Publishers, 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY, Boston. 


11 EAST SEVENTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK. 
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BOOKS OF THE NEW THEOLOGY. 


PROGRESSIVE ORTHODOXY. 


A Contribution to the Christian Interpretation of Christian Doctrines. By the Editors 
of The Andover Review, Professors in Andover Theological Seminary. 16mo, $1.00, 








Contents: I. Introduction; II. The Incarnation; III. The Atonement; IV. Eschatology; 
V. The Work of the Holy Spirit; VI. The Christian; VII. Christianity and Missions; VILL The 
Scriptures; IX. Conclusion — Christianity Absolute and Universal. 
It is an intelligent and earnest effort towards the disentanglement of some scriptural and theolog- 
‘1 ical errors from some of the great doctrines of Christianity. We have often referred to these essays 
with approval and thankfulness as they have appeared in the pages of the excellent Review which te- 
flects so much credit upon Andover scholarship and courage.— J’he Christian World (London). 


This book contains the most authoritative exposition of what is called the “New Theology,” and 
those who wish to know what amount of definiteness and indefiniteness there is in the new departure 
can find it most fully set forth here. — Christian Advocate (New York). 


THE CONTINUITY OF CHRISTIAN THOUGHT, 


A Study of Modern Theology in the Light of History. By the Rev. A. V. G. Auten, 
Professor in the Episcopal Theological School, Cambridge. The Bohlen Lectures for 
1883. 12mo, gilt top, $2.00. 


As a work in the philosophical interpretation of history, there has been nothing superior to it done 
in this country. More than all the other works yet published on the subject, it will serve to define 
what is the new movement in theology and whither it tends. — Zhe Critic (New York). 

This is one of the most valuable contributions to theological thought that have reached us during 
recent years from across the Atlantic. It is a fresh and striking survey of the whole course o 
Christian speculation. — British Quarterly Review. 


A singularly noble book. — Christian Union (New York). 


THE FREEDOM OF FAITH. 


By the Rev. THzoporE T. Muneer, author of “On the Threshold.” 16mo, gilt top, 
$1.50. 


Contents. — Prefatory Essay ; “ The New Theology.” — Sermons: On Reception of New Truth; 
God our Shield ; God our Reward ; Love to the Christ as a person; The Christ’s Pity ; The Christ as 
a Preacher; Land-Tenure ; Moral Environment ; Immortality and Science ; Immortality and Nature; 
Immortality as Taught by the Christ; The Christ’s Treatment of Death ; The Resurrection from the 
Dead ; The Method of Penalty ; Judgment ; Life a Gain; Things to be Awaited. 


The sermons, as such, deserve to rank with the noblest productions of modern times. Really 
fresh, suggestive, and inspiring. — British Quarterly Review. 


The prefatory essay certainly contains the fullest and clearest statement — indeed, the only very 
definite statement — of what the “new theology ” is, with which we have ever met. Mr. Munger has 
made a valuable contribution towards blowing away the mists which hitherto have veiled the develop- 
ment of the views which he holds... . This volume is most fascinating. — The Congregationalist 


(Boston). 
THE REPUBLIC OF GOD. 


By the Rev. ErisHa Mutrorp, LL.D. An Institute of Theology. 8vo, $2.00. 


It is the mirror of the age, the gospel of the age, the embodiment of the thought of the age, and 
yet, for the most part, it is the statement of the truth of all ages as it concerns the spiritual life of 
man. The prime thought of the book can no more be shaken than the eternal hills, and whether 
men accept or dispute different points in its development, it is one of the few books that sooner or 
later create a new world for men to live in. — New York Times. 

It is the larger view that resolves the contradictions into unity ; we may almost say that it is by the 
very largeness of its comprehension a demonstration of faith. — Christian Union (New York). 


It is the most important contribution to theological literature thus far made by any American 
writer. — The Churchman (New York). 


*,* For sale by ull Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price by the Publishers, 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY, 


4 Park SrrReEeEtT, Boston’ 11 East SEVENTEENTH STREET, New York. 
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American History, Statesmanship, and Literature. 


A Series of volumes narrating the history of those States of the Union which have a 


VIIL, IX. MEW YORK. By E..is H. RoBerts. 


(Other volumes in preparation.) 


Biographies of Men conspicuous in the Political History of the United States. 


| 

II. 
III. 
IV. 
V. 
VL. 
VIL. 
VIII. 
IX. 
X. 
XI. 
XII. 
XIII. 


XIV 


A Series of Biographies of Distinguished American Authors. 


I. 

Il. 
III. 
rv. 
¥. 
VI. 
VIL. 
VIII. 
IX. 
X. 


(Other volumes in preparation.) Each volume, with portrait, 16mo, gilt top, $1.25. 
*,* For sale by Booksellers. 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 





. XV. HENRY CLAY. By Car Scuurz. 
XVI. PATRICK HENRY. By MossEs Coir TYLer. 


(Other volumes in preparation.) 





American Commonwealths. 


striking Political, Social, or Economical History. 


Edited by Horace E. Scupper. 


I. VIRGINIA. By JOHN EstEN COOKE. 
II. OREGON. By WILLIAM Barrows. 
II. MARYLAND. By WILLIAM HAND BROWNE. 
IV. KENTUCKY. By N.S. SHALER. 
V. MICHIGAN. By THomas M. CooLey. 
VI. KANSAS. By LEVERETT W. SPRING. 
VII. CALJFORNIA. By JosiAH Royce. 
2 vols. 
X. CONNECTICUT. By ALEXANDER JOHNSTON. 


Each volume, 16mo, gilt top, $1.25. 


American Statesmen. 


Edited by Joun T. Morse, Jr. 


JOHN QUINCY ADAMS. By Joun T. Morsg, JR. 
ALEXANDER HAMILTON. By HENRY CaBoT LODGE. 
FOHN C. CALHOUN. By Dr. H. von Ho.st. 
ANDREW FACKSON. By Prof. WM. G. SUMNER. 
JOHN RANDOLPH. By HENRY ADAMS. 

FAMES MONROE. By Pres. D. C. GILMAN. 
THOMAS FEFFERSON. By Joun T. Morsk, JR. 
DANIEL WEBSTER. By HENRY CaBoT LopDGE. 
ALBERT GALLATIN. By JouNn AusTIN STEVENS. 
JAMES MADISON. By SyDNEY Howarp Gay. 
JOHN ADAMS. By Joun T. Morsg, Jr. 

FOHN MARSHALL. By ALLAN B. MAGRUDER. 
SAMUEL ADAMS. By JaAMEs K. HosMER. 


Each volume, 16mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.25. 


American Men of Letters. 


Edited by CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. 


WASHINGTON IRVING. By CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. 
NOAH WEBSTER. By Horace E. Scupper. 

HENRY D. THOREAU. By FRANK B. SANBORN. 
GEORGE RIPLEY. By Octavius Brooks FROTHINGHAM. 
GAMES FENIMORE COOPER. By Prof. T. R. Lounssury. 
MARGARET FULLER OSSOL/. By T. W. HIGGINson. 
RALPH WALDO EMERSON. By O. W. HoumEs. 
EDGAR ALLAN POE. By G. E. WoopBeErry. 
NATHANIEL PARKER WILLIS. By H. A. BEERS. 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. By JoHN BacH MCMASTER. 


Sent, post-paid, on receipt of price by the Publishers, 


II EAST SEVENTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK. 
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Houghton, Mifflin & Co.'s Literary Bulletin. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


—@—— 
Memoir of Ralph Waldo Emerson. By JAMES 


Extutot Casot. With a fine new deowe am, 
2 vols. 12mo, gilt top 
BEE GO ce ccctcccconsnscicsendncceganen 

Large-Paper Edition. Limited to Five Hundred 
copies. Uniform with the Large-Pa xd Edition of 
the Riverside issue of Emerson’s Works, printed 
in the most careful manner on the ae paper. 
SWB. ccocccccccccsecceccececs cece weve sccecosed 10.00 


Our Hundred Days in Europe. By OLIVER 
Wenpett. Houtmss, author of ‘‘ The Autocrat of 
the Breakfast-Tabie,” etc. 12mo, gilt top..... eee 1.50 


Jack the Fisherman. By ELIZABETH STUART 





Puetrs. With illustrations by C. W. ReEeEp. 

Small 4to, boards. ..... 2.0. .ccccccccccescceccccces +50 
The Gates Between. By ELIZABETH STUART 

PHELPS.  6M0....-.00scceccesccccccces cocecees 125 


*Works of Edward Fitzgerald, the Translator 

of Omar Khayydm, with some Corrections derived 

from his own Annotated Copies. With a Portrait 

of Mr. Fitzgerald, a Sketch of Omar Khayydm’s 

tomb, by WILLIAM SIMPSON, and a Frontispiece 

to “Salaman and Absal.” A limited letter-press 
Edition. 2 Vols 8v0, 2ef.-.+.seeeeeescecceccces +10.00 
Large-Paper Edition, a few copies, 2 vols. 8vo, net..25.00 


Tlenry Clay. By Cart Scuurz. In Amer- 


ican Statesmen Series. 2 vols. 16mo, gilt top..... 2-50 
BREE PRASOEOD 2 occ cece cccccccccsccvcccccscoccesce 5.00 


The Gentleman’s Magazine Library. The chief 


Contents of the “Gentleman's Magazine,” from 
1731 to 1868, Edited by Gzorce Laurence 59 


F. S. A. In fourteen volumes. Each vol. 8vo... 2.50 
Roxburgh, printed on hand-made paper, met...-.-++- 3.50 
* Large-Paper Edition, Roxburgh (50 copies), en 

on hand made paper, 2¢f.....++e-eeeeeeesceececes 6.00 


Vol. 8. Romano-BritisH Rematns: Part IT. 

Single volumes sold in cloth only ; the Roxburgh style 
and LarGe-Paper Epition are sold only by sub- 
scription for the entire set. 

*Hymns of the Faith, A Hymn and Tune 
Book for Congregational Use. Edited by Gzorce 
Harris, D. D., and Wittiam Jewett Tucker, 

D. D., of Andover Theological Seminary, and 
E. K. Guezen, of Providence. 12mo, met....-+++ 1.50 

Victorian Poets. By EDMUND CLARENCE 
STEDMAN. Revised and nnmgee. Crown 8vo, 
half calf, $3.50; cloth. . ma 

e- Paper Edition, limited ‘to 250 copies, “uniform 
with Large-Paper Poets of America, 2 vols. 8vo. 

Not in the Prospectus. A Novel by PARKE 


DANFORTH. 16M0......2scccccccccccccs coccce 


The Book of Folk Stories. Rewritten 7 


Horace E. SCUDDER. 16M0........eecceececece 


The Shaybacks in Camp. Ten Summers un- 
der Canvas. By Samuet J. BARRows and IsABEL 
C. Barrows. With Map of Lake Memphrema- 
BOF. IWGMO.. coeereccceccceccesccecceescceessces 1.00 


The Crusade of the Excelsior. By BRET 


Harte. Illustrated. 16mo......... cccccccccccs B25 


The Law of Divorce. A Treatise on the Law 
of Divorce. By A. Partett Luiovp, of the Bal- 
timore Bar. Sv0..cccccccccccccccceccccccccecces OO 
Sheep, @Z...2-+ee+00 an cccccccecccece 250 


The English Dramatists. The Works of John 
Marston. Edited by A. H. Butten, B. A., of the 
British Museum. In three volumes, octavo. Cloth, 
the set, $9.00. Large-Paper Edition, mez........ 12.00 


The Bodley Books. Including “ Doings of the 
Bodley Family in Town and Country,” ** The Bod- 
leys Telling Stories,” ‘The Bodleys on Wheels,” 

“The Bodleys Afoot,” “Mr. Bodley Abroad,” 
“The Bodley Grandchildren and their Journey in 
Holland,” “the English Bodleys,’? and “ The 
Viking Bodleys. ” By Horace Scupper. A 
New Edition, eight volumes in four, attractively 


+ 2.2 


1.25 





bound in cloth. ‘Qui AFI, POT WOlecesccocccccccccs 2.00 
TO OEE, 6 VOIR. ccccicsccccccccecececccscctosces 8.00 

Complete Works of Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
New Fireside Edition. 6 vols. crown 8vo....... 10.00 
RFC err ere Fete Pore TT ose cecces 20.00 


(Sold only in sets.) 


Tanglewood Tales. By NATHANIEL Haw- 
THORNE. _ Illustrated by Gro. WHARTON we. 
warps. Holiday Edition. Quarto.......+.....$2.50 


The Works of Thomas De Quincey. New 
Fireside Edition. 6 vols. crown 8vo, half calf, 
$20.00; Cloths... .. cccccccccccccccccccccce-+000cI0Od 

(Sold only in sets.) 


Pilgrim’s Pro agers. The Holy War. By JoHN 
BUNYAN, ed by the Rev. Joun Brown, author 
of the “ Life of Bunyan.” 2 vols. 12mo, each.. 

Evangeline. A Tale of Acadie. By HENRY 
W. LonGrettow. Decorated with Leaves from 
the Acadian Forests. Oblong, full gilt.......... + 2.50 

Knitters in the Sun. A book of Short Stories. 


By OcTave THANET. 16M0,....-eeeeeeeceesees +125 


The World to Come. By WILLIAM Burnet 
Wricut. A volume of thoughtful, “geen, read- 
able, and devout Sermons. 16mo.. + 1.25 

The Complete Works of Ralph Waldo Emerson, 

A new issue of the Little Classic Edition, in sim. 

ple and tasteful py 11 vols. 18mo, per vol.. 1.25 
The set, half calf or half morocco, 25.003 ™ calf, 

35-003 Cloth.......ccee. cescccceccccccceccccesss 13-75 

Wit, Wisdom, and Beauties of Shakespeare. 
Selected by C.S. WarD. 16mo, full gilt......... 1.25 

Well-Worn Roads in Spain, Holland, and Italy, 


Or, The Travels of a Painter in Search of the Pic- 
turesque. By F. Hopkinson SMITH. 16mo, gilt 


The Old Garden and other Poems. By Mar- 
GARET DeELanp. New and enlarged edition. 
16mo, fancy cloth, gilt top....++. Resievee cbeticceces 1.25 

Patrick Henry. Vol. XVII. of American 
Statesmen. By Moses Coir TYLER, author of 
“*A History of American Literature,’’ etc. 16mo, 


+ 1.50 


gilt top eeee eeeeeceseeeecees COC coer cccccccccces 1.25 
A Princess of Java. A Novel of Java. By 
Mrs. S. J. HIGGINSON. 12M0..-+eeeeeeeeeeeeers 1.50 


The Unseen King and other Poems. By CAro- 
LinE Lesuie Figxp, author of “ High-Lights.” 
TOMO, ParchmMent..oeseseecccscccccesccccccessers 1.00 


Frontier Stories. By BRET HARTE. Vol. VI. 


of his Collected Works. Riverside Edition. Crown 
8vo, half calf, $3.00; cloth.......-.seeeeeeceee eee 200 
The set, 6 vols. half calf, $18.00; cloth............ 12.00 

The Poems of Oliver Wendell Holmes, Fam- 


ily Edition, uniform with the popular Family Edi- 
tions of Longfellow and Whittier. Illustrated. an 


OE SO SO rae 
The Poetical Works of James Russell Lowell. 
Family Edition. Illustrated. 8vo, full gilt....... 2.50 


Complete Poetical Works of Robert Bro 
From the Author’s last revision. With Portrait, 
Indexes, etc. In six volumes, crown 8vo, gilt top, 
CACRccccccce cocccsccccccccccccccccscccccccess 1.75 
The set, half calf, $18.00; cloth... ° + 10,00 
Satchel Guide. For the Vacation Tourist in 
Europe. A new Edition for 1887, revised with ad- 
ditions. With Maps, Street-Plans, Tables of the 
Comparative Values of United States and Euro- 
pean Moneys, a Traveller’s Calendar, and a List 
of the most Famous Pictures in the Galleries and 
Churches of Europe. t6mo, roan flexible, wet..-- 1-50 
Riverside Literature Series. 

27. The Succession of Forest Trees, and Wild 
Apples. By H. D. Tuorgau. With a Biograph- 
ical Sketch by R. W. Emerson. 16mo, paper 
COVETS, Eb. 00000000 recccccsccccepeccoseoocsecee 15 

28. Birds and Bees. Essays by JoHN BURROUGHS. 
With an Introduction by Mary E. Burt, of the 
Jones School, Chicago, Ill. 16mo, paper covers... +15 

29. Little Daffydowndiily and other Stories. By 
NATHANIEL HawTHorNeE. With a Biographical 
Sketch. 16mo, paper covers. .....+++ chossosacsah 00 

Extra Numbers. 
American Authors and their Birthdays. Pro- 
Ee mmes and Suggestions for the Celebration of the 
irthdays of Authors. By Atrrep S. Rog, Prin- 
cipal of the High School, Worcester, Mass. 16mo, 
PAPET COVETS .... cccccccccccccoccsccccccecoss cess +15 


Portraits and Biographical Sketches of Twenty 


American Authors, 16mo, paper Covers....-+++++++ 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
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Magee Mystic Range. 


* 





Over eight thousand sold in 1886. Made in a hundred 

ifferent sizes and styles, and suited to the requirements 
and varying tastes of all families ; fitted for burning wood, 
hard or soft coal, and coke. 

Magee Ranges have a world-wide fame, and are univer- 
sally acknowledged to be the best in use. Used by ail the 
principal cooking schools throughout the country. Miss 
Parloa says: ‘The Magee fulfills every requirement for 
the most exacting work. Is a quick, sure, and even haker, 
economical with fuel, and I always use and recommend it 
to others as the best cooking apparatus.” 

Our motto is ‘‘The Best is the Cheapest,’? and we spare 
no pains or expense in the production of our leading goods. 
Tak Magee Rances, Furnacrs, Heating AND COOKING 
STOVES ARE SOLD EVERYWHERE by our agents, and we war- 
Tant each one to give perfect satisfaction to the buyer. 
When you need a cooking or heating apparatus, don’t buy 
before seeing the Magee. 


MAGEE FURNACE CO. 
82-88 Union St., & 19-27 Friend St., BOSTON, Mass. 
Brancu Orrices: New York, Chicago, San Francisco. 











ireatest in ever of- 
fered. Now’s your time to get 
" = | i our caetraces 
eas and Coffees, and secure 
COMPANY a beautiful Gold Band or Moss 
G = 4 Rose China Tea Set, Dinner Set, 
old wand Moss Rose Toilet Set, Watch, Brass Lamp, 
or W ebster ‘8 Ren, For full particulars address 
Pp THE GREAT MERICAN TEA CO., - 
0. Box 289, 81 and 33 Vesey St., New York. 





UNDRY GO 
LS TO THE 


MANUFACTURIN 
CATALOGUE WITH 1800 TESTIMONIALS. 
BELLS. CHURCH. SCHOOL.FIRE ALARM 
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659 + CARMINE +ST.+N.+Y. 





Send « for + free + Circulars 
(ILLUSTRATED) 

Of+Pulpits,+Communion+Tables,+#Fonts, 

Memorial+Tablets,+Windows,+Plate, &c. 


FSTERBROO 


Leadin, 











STEEL 
PENS 


STERBROOKGCO 
EAL C-ON AB 





Nos. " 14, 048, 130, 185, 333, 161. 
‘or Sale by all Stationers. 

THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. 
Works, Camden, N. J. 26 Jchn St., New York 


MEMORY 


Wholly unlike artificial systems. 

Any book learned in one reading. 
Recommended by Mark Twatn, RicHarp Proctor the 
Scientist, Hons. W. W. Astor, Jupan P. BenJgamin, Dr. 
Minor, etc. Class of 100 Columbia Law Students; two 
classes of 200 each at Yale; 400 at University of Penn., 
Phila., 400 at Wellesley College, and three large classes at 

Chautauqua University, etc. Prospectus post FREE from 

PROF. LOISETTE, 237 Fifth Ave., N. ¥. 


NOVEMBER ATLANTIC 


Has Serial anc Short Stories, Essays, and 
Poems, by 


SARAH ORNE JEWETT, 
The Landscape Chamber. 
JOHN FISKE, 

The Adoption of the Constitution. 
PHILIP GILBERT HAMERTON, 
French and English. VI. 
HARRIET WATERS PRESTON, 

A Lady of the Old School, 
PERCIVAL LOWELL, 

The Soul of the Far East. III. 


Continuation of Serial Stories by Mr. CRawForp, 
Mrs. OtrpHant, and Mr. ALDRICH. 


Other Stories, Essays, Poems, Reviews, and Con- 
tributors’ Club. 


$4.00 a year; 35 cents a number. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


11 East 17th Street, New York, 








Horst as 


ACTYD PHosPrHATSE, 
For Dyspepsia, Mental and Physical Exhaustion, Nervousness, Diminished Vitality, etc. 


Prepared according to the directions of Prof. E. N. Horsford, of Cambridge. 

A preparation of the phosphates of lime, magnesia, potash, and iron, with phosphoric acid, in such form as to be 
readily assimilated by the system. Universally recommended and prescribed by physicians of all schools. Its action 
will harmonize with such stimulants as are necessary to take. It is the best tonic known, furnishing sustenance to 
both brain and body. It makes a delicious drink with water and sugar only. 





As a Brain and Nerve Tonic. 
Dr. E. W. ROBERTSON, Cleveland, Ohio, says: ‘‘ From my experience, can cordially recommend it as a brain and 
nerve tonic, especially in nervous debility, nervous dyspepsia,” etc., etc. 
For Wakefulness. 
Dr. WILLIAM P. CLOTIIIER, Buffalo, N. Y., says: ‘‘I prescribed it fora Catholic priest, who was a hard student, 
for wakefulness, extreme nervousness, etc., and he reports it has been of great benefit to him.” 
In Nervous Debility. 


Dr. EDWIN F. VOSE, Portland, Me., seys: ‘‘I have prescribed it for many of the various forms of nervous debility, 
and it has never failed to do good.”’ 


For the Ill Effects of Tobacco. 


Dr. C. A. FERNALD, Boston, says: ‘I have used it in cases of impaired nerve function with beneficial results, 
especially in cases where the system is affected by the toxic action of tobacco.” 


Invigorating, Strengthening, Healthful, Refreshing. 
Prices reasonable. Pamphlet giving further particulars mailed free. 
Manufactured by the RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, Providence, R. I, 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 








LEE AND SHEPARDS NEW BOOKS. 


MISS JEROME’S NEW BOOKS. (GF But the natural man receiveth not the things of the 


Spirit of God; for they are fovlishness unto him; neither 
can he know them, because they are spiritually discerned. — 


A BUNCH OF VIOLETS 1 Corinthians ii. 14. 
Gathered by Irene E. Jerome, author of “ Na- THE HIDDEN WAY ACROSS THE 
ture’s Hallelujah,” “One Year’s Sketch Book,” THRESHOLD 
etc. Original illustrations engraved on wood | Or the mystery which has been hidden for ages 
and printed under the direction of George T. and from generations. An explanation of the 
Andrew. 4to, cloth, $3.75; turkey morocco, concealed forces in every man to open the Tem- 
$9.00 ; tree calf, $9.00; English seal style, $7.00. | ple of the Soul and to learn the guidance of 


he Uns Hand. Illustrated and made plai 
NATURE’S HALLELUJAH the Unseen Han llustrated anc ma TC. 


. with as few occult phrases as possible. 
By Irene E. Jerome, author and artist of “One| Srreet, A. B. N., Fellow of the Order S. S. S., 
Year’s Sketch Book,” and “The Message of | and of the Brotherhood Z. Z.R. R. Z. Z. Full 
the Bluebird.” Presented in a series of nearly octavo size, 587 pages, illustrated, $3.50. 


fifty original full-page illustrations (9} x 14 
lies, cngeenel on wood by George 'T. An- 4 VETERAW’S HALF CENTURY 


drew. Elegantly bound in gold cloth, full gilt, LIFE NOTES: or, Fifty Years’ Outlook 
edges, ~~ ; hen pee ag naam; See By Wm. Hacuz, D. D., the eloquent and schol- 
oe ees See eee agen, SEN arly Baptist clergyman. Cloth, $1.50. 


ONE YEAR'S SKETCH BOOK —_| HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW 


By Irene E. Jerome. Containing forty-six | |.. ; : eye - P 
original full-page illustrations, engraved on “— Life, = —- His —— an 
wood by Andrew. In same bindings and at a fee Saree rofusely  illus- 


same prices as “ Nature’s Hallelujah.” emg omgae 3 Ay meg by subscription. 


THE MESSAGE OF THE BLUEBIRD 
By gg gg A LIFE AND TIMES OF WENDELL 
By Ireve E. Jerome. Original illustrations, PHILLIPS, 
‘engraved on wood by Andrew. Cloth and gold, | By Grorce Lowett Austin. New edition! 
$2.00; Palatine boards, ribbon ornaments, $1.00. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


Sold by all booksellers and maiied, post-paid, on receipt of price. Full Catalogues of our books, including special ill 
trated bulletin, mailed free. 


LEE AND SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston. 
16 
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THE REPORT OF THE SEYBERT COMMISSION 


SPIRITUALISM. 


Published under the Auspices of the 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
Small octavo. 160 pages. Bound in cloth, $1.00. 





The Commission appointed by the University to investigate this important subject was composed as 
follows : 

Dr. WILLIAM PEPPER. Dr. HORACE HOWARD FURNESS. 

Dr. JOSEPH LEIDY. | Mr. COLEMAN SELLERS. 

Dr. GEORGE A. KOENIG. | Dr. JAMES W. WHITE. 

Pror. ROBERT ELLIS THOMPSON. ; Dr. CALVIN B. KNERR. 

Pror. GEORGE S. FULLERTON. Dr. S. WEIR MITCHELL, 


It is the first serious and direct effort put forth to submit to a scientific test the claims of what its 
adherents call “ Spiritualism.” — New York Times. 


The book presents the minutes of sessions and verbatim reports of the seances, and concludes with 
articles from different members. — Cincinnati Commercial Gazette. ~— 

No reader can fail to admit that the verdict of the report is fully proved. — The Birmingham Post 
(Eng.). 

It is the most important book on the subject which it treats that has been published for twenty- 
five years. — New York Christian Advocate. 

No one interested in its truth can afford to omit giving it careful thought. — Boston Globe. 





If not obtainable at your Bookseller’s, send direct to the Publishers, who will forward the book, 
ree of postage, promptly on receipt of the price. 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers, 
715 AND 717 MARKET ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


A Remarkable Memotr of a Remarkable Man. 





HENRY CLAY. 


ols. XV. and XVI. in series of American Statesmen. By Cart Scuurz. 2 vols. 
16mo, gilt top, $2.50. 


Mr. Schurz is not merely a writer, he is a statesman of large experience in public affairs; he is 
ot merely a public man, he is a literary man and a thinker. More than any of the other biogra- 
hers of the series, he approaches the life which he narrates from a twofold point of view, of history 

d practical politics. He has earnestly studied the history of American politics as a part of the life 
f the nation ; and in writing the biography of a man whose public career covers nearly half of the 
ears of our republican government, he has embodied in the work the fruits of these studies. In this 
0k we have, therefore, what is really a political history of the United States, based upon the pub- 
c life of Henry Clay —a history of American politics by Carl Schurz. . . . We do not know of any 
jook of like compass so well suited as this to give young Americans a knowledge of the history of 
heir country during those stirring years — at once accurate, graphic, and pervaded with a strong 
horal sense. — The Nation (New York). 

Mr. Schurz’s work is the result not only of careful research, but of thorough mastery and due con- 
deration of the results of research, and in his biography of Clay we have both a singularly just and 
ympathetic estimate of the man, and a lucid and comprehensive summary of the political movement 
f the half-century. The simplicity of the style is admirable, and the tone of treatment, which is in 

sense merely eulogistic, but perfectly appreciative and candid, gives a sincerity to the book which 
once commands the entire confidence of the reader. — Harper’s Weekly. 

By far the best of the biographies which have been brought out in the American Statesmen series, 

it be not the best work of this nature which has ever been produced in this country. — Atlantic 

onthly. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price, by the Publishers, 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston; 11 East 171TH Street, New Yorx. 
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Holmes Roll-Top Desk. 
{ase nade: 116 TREMONT STREET (Studio Building), "Bepaie:”) 


LEVI 8. GOULD. BOSTON. FRANK A. PATCH. 


Holmes Reclining Chair. } 






















“Mora: INSURE IN THE TRAVELERS.”’ 
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Best oF Lire Companies, 
Paid Policy-Holders, $13,000,000. _j,..., 


Pays ALL CLAIMS Without Discount, and immediately upon receipt of Satisfactory Proofs. 

Issvu=es Boo. 

—_ r Year to Professional and Business Men for each $1,000 

ACCIDENT P OLICIES : with ge Welly Indemnity. NOT FORFEITED by change of 
_ agg _— pro rata. 





BEST LIFE POLICY in the Maske ; Indedeanible, Non-Forfeita- 


Assets, $9,111,000. Surplus, $2,129,000, } 


JAS. G. BATTERSON, Pres’t. RODNEY DENNIS, Sec’y. JOHN E. MORRIS, Asst. Sec’y. 
GERI 
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$8.00. The World Type Writer. $8.00. 


RAPID, SIMPLE, 








aaa : DURABLE. 
ideal ye “2 REQUIRES NO 
awn — fy <M EXPERIENCE. 
ei PRACTICAL AND 
TYPE WRITER. 
™ SS Can be a <a | _ 
DOES on agin -. A basse ee TEN TIMES ITS PRICE. |: 
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